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During one week this past spring 
shoppers walked out of six leading 
Fifth Avenue department and specialty 
stores without buying almost two fifths 
of the items they had planned to buy 
before leaving home. When questioned 
in store-door interviews, the shoppers 
cited inadequate merchandise assort- 
ment as the major reason for their 
failure to purchase the wanted items of 
merchandise. Their answers to these 
questions and others asked during the 
interviews sketch a revealing picture of 
the composite Lower Fifth Avenue 
shopper. 


Conduct of survey 


The survey of Lower Fifth Avenue 
shoppers is the fourth in a series of 
shopping surveys conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing.t The sur- 
veys are designed to obtain information 
about the personal backgrounds, shop- 
ping habits, and opinions of various 
groups of New York City shoppers. 
They are conducted to provide gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students in the 
School of Retailing with experience in 
practical fact-finding. Each survey is 

1 All the previous surveys have been published in 
the Journat or Rerartinc. The first two appeared 
in volume XXVII, no. 3 (fall 1951), under the titles 
of “Introducing Tippie, V.I.C.” and ‘Ask Your 
Customers”; and the third in volume XXVIII, no. 3 
(fall 1952), under the title “Do You Know or Are 
You Guessing?” Each survey was concerned with 
a different group of shoppers. “Introducing Tippie, 
V.I.C.”” dealt with Manhattan business girls; ‘“‘Ask 
Your Customers,” with 14th Street shoppers; and 
“Do You Know or Are You Guessing?” with 34th 
Street shoppers. 
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custom-tailored to the specific require- 
ments of the stores in the area under 
study. 

For the purposes of the current sur- 
vey, the Lower Fifth Avenue shopping 
area was defined as that part of Fifth 
Avenue between 34th and 40th Streets. 
The survey covered 4,475 shoppers 
leaving six leading department and spe- 
cialty stores. 

The store-door interview technique 
was used in making the survey. Stu- 
dent interviewers were stationed at all 
exits of the six stores with instruc- 
tions to interview shoppers leaving the 
six stores with or without packages. 
The interviews were made on week- 
days from Wednesday, April 8, 1953, 
through Tuesday, April 14, from 
11:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily. On 
Thursday, April 9, interviews were 
also made from 5: 30 p.m. to 8: 30 P.M. 

The questionnaires were machine tab- 
ulated. The data were analyzed for 
the individual store and for all stores 
as a group. The findings are divided 
into four parts: (I) The Shoppers, 
(II) Their Shopping Habits, (III) 
Their Purchases, and (IV) Their Rat- 
ings of Stores. They are presented so 
as to permit easy and practical compari- 
sons among the shopper groups leaving 
each of the six stores and all stores. In 
addition, all comparable findings avail- 
able for the 34th Street Shopping Sur- 
vey are appropriately shown to permit 
comparisons of the shoppers in the 
two areas. 
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PART I. THE SHOPPERS 


1. Lower Fifth Avenue shoppers 
are mostly women . . .* 


SHOPPERS 
LEAVING 
STorRE FEMALE 
89% 
93 
93 
92 
_ 97 
93% 


34th Street Stores... 76% 


7 
7 
3 
8 
3 
7% 
24% 


* Figures opposite each store in this and all sub- 
sequent tables, unless otherwise noted, represent 
proportion of shoppers leaving the store who re- 


sponded to the questions. 


3. Over half of the Lower Fifth 
Avenue shoppers are married. 


2. ... under 45 years of age. 


EstT1MaTED AGE (1n Years) * 


SHOPPERS 18 25 35 is 
LEAVING to to to Over 
TORE 24 34 44 45 
26% 27% 25% 22% 
 SASARAS 26 25 23 26 
24 25 27 24 
21 26 23 Kt] 
27 24 24 25 
PS ae 31 22 26 21 
26% 25% 25% 24% 
34th Street 
Stores .. 2590 26% 28% 21% 


* Age estimated by interviewers. 


4. Lower Fifth Avenue shoppers 
generally live in New York 


City 
SHOPPERS New Out 
LEAVING OF 
Store City City 
D 65 35 
66 34 


34th Street Stores.... 72% 28% 


5. . .. in Manhattan.* 


SHOPPERS 
LEAVING 
Store Yes 

63 
56 
57 

SHoprers 

LEAVING 

Store Bronx 

19% 
22 
14 
17% 
34th Street Stores...... 20% 


17% 
18 
22 
17 
20 
19 


26% 


Staten 
MANHATTAN QuEENS IsLanD 
46% 17% 1% 
43 20 1 
44 18 2 
38 20 3 
47 17 2 
36 21 1 
44% 19% 1% 
36% 16% 2% 


* Figures opposite each store represent proportion of New York City residents leaving the store who responded 


to the question. 
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MALE 
11% 
No 
43% 
45 
38 
37 
44 { 
43 
42% 
19% 
| 
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6. Over half of them are 


employed .. . 
SHoppers 
LEAVING 
Store No 
58 42 
49 51 
51 49 
49 51 
34th Street Stores.... 49% 51% 


7. . +. and three fifths of them have family incomes in excess of 


$100 weekly. 
$41 
EAVING UNDER TO 
Store $40 $60 
34th Street Stores...... 4% 13% 


$61 $101 
TO TO Over 
$100 $150 $150 
24% 27% 31% 
26 23 40 
27 28 34 
33 26 23 
23 26 41 
25 23 39 
26% 26% 35% 
29% 28% 26% 


PART Il. THEIR SHOPPING HABITS 


8. As a group, they shop the Lower 9. A 
Fifth Avenue stores frequently. 


third of their number lives 
within easy reach of a branch 


aM = eee 
RON STorE YEs No 
< < < 
29 28 15 28 31 69 
21 25 16 38 27 73 
42 38 11 19 32 68 
F 14 25 19 42 37 63 
34th Street 
Stores .. 39%0 24% 13% 24% 34 Street Stores...... 38% 62% 


10. 


LEAVING 


SHOPPERS 


& = 


13. 


SHo 
Les 
S 


Fa 
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10... . and shop the branch 
stores with about the same fre- 
quency that the group as a 
whole shops the Lower Fifth 
Avenue stores.* 


n < <~ < Ae 
oe 34% 28% 11% 27% 
30 30 12 28 
41 25 9 25 
24 33 14 29 
eee 35 25 10 30 
29 22 17 32 
33% 27% 12% 28% 


* Figures opposite each store represent propor- 
tion of shoppers leaving the store who live near 
a branch store operated by one of the six survey 
stores. 
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11. One fifth of the Lower Fifth 
Avenue shoppers would find 
it more convenient to shop 


evenings . . .t 
23 

32% 47% 23% 

37 45 22 

34 47 23 

36 42 24 

At 48 15 

| ae 37 46 20 
36% 46% 21% 


7 Figures in this table and all subsequent tables 
similarly marked do not total 100 per cent since some 
respondents gave more than one answer. 


12. . . . anda majority would find 
it more convenient to shop 
during the afternoon and eve- 
ning hours. 


SHOPPERS 
LEAVING From 9 a.M. From 12 Noon 
STorE TO 6 P.M. To 9 P.M. 

42% 58% 
Simin 47 53 
53 47 
47% 53% 


13. While a quarter of the Lower Fifth Avenue shoppers finds Saturday the 
most convenient day of the week to shop . . «+ 


SHopPERS 
LEAVING 
Store 
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Monpbay TUESDAY WepNEsDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SaTuRDAY 
. 11% 8% 9% 18% 7% 27% 
. 16 10 10 17 7 25 

. 16 10 9 16 7 20 

. 16 11 11 19 5 20 

a 10 10 9 6 29 

. 11 8 16 7 24 

. 14% 10% 9% 15% 7% 25% 


Any Day 
28% 


0 
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14. . . . aneven larger proportion finds Saturday the least convenient day 


SHoprers 
LEAVING 
Store Monpay 
25% 
25 
23 
24 
20 
23% 


15. Over two fifths of the Lower 
Fifth Avenue shoppers made 


of the week to shop.t+ 


TuEspDAYy WEDNESDAY THURSDAY Fripay SaTurRDAY Any Day 
10% 9% 11% 19% 27% 20% 
10 11 12 22 30 20 

8 8 8 20 30 20 

8 11 9 16 33 22 
11 13 12 25 28 23 
10 10 12 19 29 20 
10% 10% 11% 20% 29% 21% 


PART III. THEIR PURCHASES 


16. A sizable majority of them 
had planned their purchases 


purchases. before leaving home . . .* 
AVERAGE SHOPPERS 
NuMBER OF LEAVING Spur oF 
Smorvans Srore PLANNED Moment 
47% 53% 17 61 39 
40 60 1.6 68 32 
42 58 1.6 73 27 
D 44 56 1 5 E ss 7 8 22 
50 50 1.7 _ 70 30 
All ....... 43% 57% 1.6 34th Street Stores.. 51% 19% 
* Figures opposite each store rep t - 
34th Street tion of shoppers who had made a canine ray 
Stores .. 579% 43% 1.8 store. 


17. . . . but the shoppers left the 
Lower Fifth Avenue stores 
without purchasing two fifths 


of the items they had planned 
to buy.* 
Per Cent 
Per Cent or WANTED 
SHOPPERS or WANTED IremMs 
LEAVING ITEMs Nor 
Store PurCHASED PurRCHASED 
_ 56 44 


* Figures opposite each store represent propor- 
tion of items customers leaving the store had planned 
to buy. 


| 
Leavy 
Ste 
E 
C 
I 
F 
*F 
purch 
Leavy 
Sto 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
A 
Leav! 
Sto 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
A 
SHopp’ 
Leavi 
A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
Fail 
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18. Their major reason for not buying was “inadequate selection” 
of merchandise.* 


Price Too 


SHOPPERS FoR 
LEAVING INADEQUATE Poor VALUE Out oF Just ALL 
STorE SELECTION SERVICE OFFERED Stock LooxkiInG OTHERS 

55% 4% 9% 13% 16% 5% 
59 3 11 10 8 10 
OR ee 62 3 17 7 9 7 
eos 53 4 9 15 12 8 
See 51 3 12 10 12 14 
ee 56% 4% 10% 12% 12% 8% 


* Figures opposite each store represent proportion of customers who left store without making a planned 
purchase. 


PART IV. THEIR RATINGS OF STORES 


19. Lower Fifth Avenue shoppers tended to buy most merchandise during 
the past year at either the store they had just left or Store E. 


SHOPPERS Mave Most Purcuases Last YEAR aT STORE Do 
LEAVING ~ None or Nor 
Srore A B i D E F THESE Know 
31% 8% 7% 5% 28% 5% 11% 7% 
ee a: 11 22 8 3 35 5 11 9 
11 8 27 3 30 5 11 9 
14 4 9 29 20 5 13 7 
REL eee 9 7 7 2 61 5 8 6 
RR es 13 8 11 4 33 19 15 7 
15% 10% W% 6% 36% 6% 11% 8% 


20. They believed that these stores offered the friendliest service . . . 


SHOPPERS FRIENDLIEST SERVICE AT STORE ~ Do 


LEAVING r . None or Not 

Store A B Cc D E F THESE Kyow 
C/o 26% 5% 3% 2% 24% 4% 4% 35% 
7 18 4 1 28 4 4 37 
6 7 26 1 25 3 5 30 
AAS 13 4 6 24 16 4 5 31 
Be aun oniesats 4 4 4 1 54 2 5 29 
ee pee 7 7 6 2 27 19 4 32 
11% 7% 8% 4% 5% 4% 32% 


21... . the most value for the money .. . 


SHOPPERS Most VaLve ror Money at Store 
LEAVING r “ ~ None oF Not 
Store A B Cc D E F THESE Kyow 

31% 5% 6% 3% 22% 4% 6% 27% 
TP weibehaues'es 9 20 8 2 25 4 6 30 
7 7 32 1 19 4 5 28 
eee eee 12 4 9 26 14 3 8 26 
eer’ 7 6 6 2 47 3 7 26 
10 7 8 20 6 28 
Serer 13% 8% 1% 5% 26% 5% 6% 27% 
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22. . . . and the highest quality merchandise. 
SHopPERS HiGHest Quatity MERCHANDISE AT STORE Do 
Store A B Cc D E F THESE Know 

17% 5% 1% 2% 44% 7% 4% 20% 
A ee 5 14 2 1 53 6 3 18 
6 4 15 1 48 5 3 20 
ere ee 11 5 4 16 32 10 5 20 
2 3 1 1 68 4 3 18 
5 3 3 3 45 21 21 
RN 8% 6% 4% 3% 50% 7% 3% 20% 


Significant differences among shop- 
per groups 

Significant differences in personal 
characteristics, economic status, and 
shopping habits may exist not only 
among the shopper groups of two ad- 
joining shopping areas but also among 
the individual stores of an area. For 
instance, the proportion of women 
shoppers is considerably higher among 
Lower Fifth Avenue shoppers (93 per 
cent) than among 34th Street shoppers 
(76 per cent). At the same time the 
proportion of women comprising the 
individual shopper groups of the six 
Lower Fifth Avenue stores ranges 
from a low of 89 per cent (Store A) 
to a high of 97 per cent (Stores D 
and F). The proportion of Manhattan 
residents is higher among Lower Fifth 
Avenue shoppers (44 per cent) than 
among 34th Street shoppers (36 per 
cent), while it varies from 36 per cent 
(Store F) to 47 per cent (Store E) 
among the Lower Fifth Avenue shop- 
per groups. 

The relative number of shoppers 
with family incomes in excess of $150 
weekly is larger among Lower Fifth 
Avenue shoppers (35 per cent) than 
among 34th Street shoppers (26 per 
cent). It ranges from Store D’s 23 per 


cent to Store E’s 41 per cent among the 
shopper groups of the Lower Fifth 
Avenue stores. 

There are significant differences in 
the shopping habits of the shopper 
groups of adjoining areas and of the 
individual stores of an area. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of shoppers who 
shop the area in which they were inter- 
viewed at least once every two weeks 
jumps from 31 per cent for Lower 
Fifth Avenue shoppers to 39 per cent 
for 34th Street shoppers. In the in- 
stance of individual Lower Fifth Ave- 
nue stores the figures vary from Store 
F’s 14 per cent to Store E’s 42 per cent. 


Convenient shopping hours 

The differences in time at which the 
respective segments of the buying pub- 
lic find it most convenient to shop 


might prevent two or more stores or . , 


groups of stores from establishing uni- 
form schedules of business hours. For 
example, 58 per cent of Store A’s shop- 
pers would find it more convenient to 
shop from 12 noon to 9 p.m. than from 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; but only 47 per cent 
of Store E’s shoppers would find the 
afternoon and evening hours more con- 
venient than the morning and after- 
noon hours for shopping purposes. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Is the Fashion Approach to Color 
Old-Fashioned? 


Frederic H. Rahr 
President, The Rahr Color Clinic 


As told to Charlotte Kappelmann 


Does the American woman consumer 
have a well-developed sense of color 
and color discrimination? Can she ex- 
press her color preferences in fashion 
items for particular garments and par- 
ticular seasons? Can consumer color 
preference surveys be a reliable tool 
for the fashion field in color forecast- 
ing? Can a tool designed to measure 
consumer color preferences in the 
ready-to-wear field help to increase 
store profits, consumer satisfaction, and 
good will? 

These are some of the questions 
which prompted the Rahr Color Clinic, 
in co-operation with the New York 
University School of Retailing, to 
make a survey of consumer color pref- 
erences in the ready-to-wear field early 
in 1953. 

The survey results show certain in- 
dications and possibilities for color pre- 
diction in ready-to-wear. However, the 
extensive period of time required to 
check thoroughly the results of this sur- 
vey does not permit definite answers to 
be given at this moment. 


Current situation in fashion 


During recent years a fundamental 
change has occurred in the flow of mer- 
chandise ideas between the consumer 
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and the manufacturer in the fashion 
field. Formerly there was a one-way 
movement from the manufacturer to 
the consumer. The manufacturer was 
the source, the initiator. In a sense, he 
was a dictator. However, the consumer 
has become educated to the point where 
it now seems that the movement tends 
to be reversing. It is possible that the 
consumer is now ready to “dictate” her 
own tastes and needs and that the 
manufacturer will find it to his own 
ultimate advantage to serve her. 

The process of consumer education 
which has been developing in fashion 
involves many factors. Today’s con- 
sumer goes through stages similar to 
those in a designer’s education. She is 
exposed to large quantities of merchan- 
dise information: magazines, news- 
papers, films, television, travel—many 
media contribute to the development 
of her tastes in fashion. Finally, she 
reaches the stage when she not only is 
prepared to be the initiator but also 
desires to be. If the mills, designers, 
cutters, and retailers can find a means 
to satisfy her color preferences, they 
may be able to reap greater profits by 
the use of color in fashion. 

As a case in point, the home furnish- 
ings field has already experimented in 
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measuring the consumer’s color appe- 
tite." Through surveys, it has asked 
her to express her color preferences 
for items in home furnishings. Ex- 
perience proved that both manufac- 
turer and retailer could use consumer 
opinion as a reliable guide in planning 
the colors to incorporate in their mer- 
chandise lines. They have profited in 
increased sales and greater consumer 
satisfaction. 

Can the same boost be given to color 
in fashion? Can consumer color pref- 
erence studies become a new tool to 
supplement the traditional methods 


used by the trade to “create” color 


appetites ? 

If this is possible, manufacturers 
would be able to measure far enough 
in advance of the market to have goods 
ready for each season’s purchaser. 
Then a large percentage of the product 
line could be based on colors indicated 
as “most wanted” by consumers. The 
remaining percentage could still be de- 
voted to the more speculative new color 
styling. This policy would reduce the 
chance of major losses resulting from 
inaccurate use of color in ready-to- 
wear. 

The potential improvements sug- 
gested by both the experience in other 
fields and the new status of the con- 
sumer deserve the interest of all mem- 
bers of the fashion field. The data 
in this survey reveal some indications 
of the usefulness of consumer color 
preference studies in fashion. 


Conduct of survey 


The consumer color preference sur- 
vey was made at B. Altman and Com- 


1 Frederic H. Rahr, “Color by Command Deci- 
sion,” Journat oF fall 1952, p. 131. 
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pany, a leading New York department 
store. The customers at this store rep- 
resent the most appropriate level at 
which fashion color appetites with real 
market significance manifest themselves 
in measurable amounts. 

Customers expressed their opinions 
by means of a specially designed color 
counter, which displayed 125 basic 
color samples covering a full spectrum 
range with clear and grayed specimens 
from palest pastels to deepest shades. 

The studies covered three seasons: 
spring 1953, fall 1953, and spring 1954. 
Each study determined color prefer- 
ences for three types of garments: 
coats, suits, and dresses. For spring 
1953, approximately 4,500 customers 
answered two questions each. About 
one third were asked to choose from 
the color counter (1) the color of the 
last spring suit they had purchased and 
(2) the color of the suit they would 
like to purchase for the spring of 1953. 
The same procedure was used to col- 
lect data on coats and dresses from 
separate groups of consumers. 

Other customers were then asked to 
choose colors for the same garments 
for fall 1953 and spring 1954. Again 
each interviewee answered the same 
two questions asked in the spring 1953 
study. The total number of women in- 
terviewed in all three studies was about 
15,000. Twenty-one working days were 
required to complete this part of the 
survey. 

In order to study the complete proc- 
ess of color selection, the survey of 
colors for spring 1953 was conducted 
on two other levels: (1) at the mill and 
(2) at the retail store. 
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For example, leading textile mills 
exposed their colors and sales figures 
for the spring 1953 season. Also, stu- 
dents in the fashion analysis course of 
the School of Retailing, New York 
University, recorded suit, dress, and 
coat colors offered by ten leading New 
York department stores.’ 


Findings—consumer color prefer- 
ence study 


Throughout the survey the woman 
customer seemed pleased to be asked 
her opinion on colors in fashion. Her 
decisions were apparently influenced by 
three main factors: (1) her personal 
preferences; (2) an effort to round out 
her present wardrobe, either by supple- 
menting it or co-ordinating new items 
with it; and (3) the items promoted 
by the stores for the season. 

In the survey ® of color appetites for 
spring 1953, customers indicated that 
of the 125 colors used as samples in the 
interviewing only 39 were significant 
for coats, 46 were significant for suits, 
and 42 were significant for dresses. 

A detailed analysis of the customer 
answers for spring 1953 reveals other 
factors about their color choice. Cus- 
tomers tended to prefer particular col- 
ors for each of the three garment 

2Miss Helen Faith Keane, associate professor of 
retailing, directed this phase of the survey. 


3 A comparison of these studies with a series made 
earlier in 1948 at a large Midwestern department 
store suggests that there have been very significant 
changes in fashion color appetites since that period. 
These changes do not appear to be simply a result 
of geographically different locations. The earlier 
surveys signaled the colors to be watched for 
growth. These colors have since become very im- 
portant color appetites, some of which show in 
ownership and some in continuing appetites to buy. 
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groups. Generally the composite cus- 
tomer seemed to have a sense of color 
harmony for her clothes. 

A preliminary study of the color ap- 
petites for fall 1953 and spring 1954 
revealed a decided difference in color © 
importance for each season. This dif- 
ference existed for each garment group 
as well as in the general outlook from 
season to season. 

The information gathered for fall 
1953 and spring 1954 will be utilized 
at a later time to check further the 
validity of customer color preference 
surveys in predicting color appetite. 


Findings—three-way comparison 


The data on available colors at the 
mill and then in the retail store il- 
lustrated a part of the color selection 
process. The final step was a com- 
parison of the stocks of the retail stores 
with the survey of consumer color ap- 
petite for spring 1953, which indicated 
how well the mill and the retail store 
were meeting the measured consumer 
appetite. 

Since the 125 color samples covered 
a full typical range considered by both 
the consumer and the trade, only a few 
of the colors voted “most wanted for 
specific fashions” were available this 
spring. For example, in the store 
that had the widest selection of 
colors: (a) 27 colors offered in suits 
represented over 67 per cent of the 
total color appetite and (4) 22 colors 
offered in stock covered only 7 per 
cent of the shopping appetite. (c) On 
the other hand, 21 colors, which would 
have appealed to 16 per cent of the 
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color appetite measured by the survey, 
were not offered in a single garment. 

If the (c) group of 21 colors had 
been bought and offered by the store 
instead of the (b) group of 22 colors, 
the result would tend to have been 
more consumer satisfaction with prob- 
ably fewer markdowns and no increase 
in the number of colors or size of stock 
offered. 

The composite Chart I on page 112 
illustrates the best color coverage of- 
fered by any one of the ten stores. It 
shows graphically the “hits” (where 
the stock color offered fits the meas- 
ured shopping appetite) ; the “misses” 
(where merchandise offered: had no 
measurable color appetite to warrant 
its offering; and the “blanks” (where 
there was solid measurable appetite to 
buy but where the store did not offer 
one item of merchandise in the gar- 
ment color wanted). 

It should be noted, in reading Chart 
I, that where one item of merchandise 
was offered in a desired color in any 
one of the six departments of the store 
which were checked, the store was 
credited with a “hit.” This lenient ap- 
proach did not allow for the percentage 
of appetite for the particular color. At 
the same time, consumer appetite, when 
recorded as a “hit” or a “blank,” had 
to have a sufficient number of demands 
to be measurable and statistically sig- 
nificant. 


One store’s opinion of color survey 


During the last two weeks in April 
the results of the survey were checked 
with top executives of the ten stores. 
One of the comments was: “These col- 
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ors which your report shows as ‘un- 
wanted by the consumer’ we had bought 
heavily because someone thought this 
was the season for them. Within 48 
hours after they went on to the floor, 
we knew we were wrong. We marked 
them down to clear them and took 
heavy losses on them. . . .” 

The same store brought out another 
point: “Besides the loss on these ‘un- 
wanted colors,’ there is the intangible 
but serious condition they create on our 
floor. Women who see many colors 
they don’t want on our racks quickly 
decide we have ‘nothing they want’— 
and go somewhere else to shop. 

“This intangible loss in potential 
consumer confidence is very serious, 
and tends to frustrate all other efforts 
to create good will and interest in our 
products and service. The tangible loss 
of customers is equally or more impor- 
tant.” 


Indications of future possibilities 


The findings of the spring 1953 sec- 
tion of the consumer color preference 
survey indicate possible answers to the 
questions posed by the survey. Com- 
pletion of the fall 1953 and spring 1954 
sections should provide more definite 
conclusions. 

The results of the three-way com- 
parison for spring 1953 suggest that: 
(1) The American woman consumer 
displays a definite sense of color har- 
mony. She appreciates an opportunity 
to express her color preferences. (2) 
She is able to express definite prefer- 
ences in colors for specified garments 
and seasons. Her color appetite, early 
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in the studies, developed a pattern 
which indicated that she was choosing 
both the colors she wanted and the 
amount of each for the particular gar- 
ment and season. (3) The mill and the 
retail store may find consumer surveys 
an aid in satisfying color appetites. 
For instance, the ten department stores 
might have been able to satisfy up to 
30 per cent more of the measured color 
appetite. (4) Possible improvements 
from the use of consumer surveys sug- 
gested by the findings are: (a) more 
economical selection of colors; (b) re- 
duced returns; (c) reduced mark- 
downs; and (d) increased customer 
satisfaction and good will. 

When the factors that interact in 
this survey are considered from an 
over-all viewpoint, they indicate the 
advantages of a co-operative effort be- 
tween the members of the fashion field 


and the consumer. For example, the 
designer makes her indispensable con- 
tribution to fashion through her crea- 
tive talent and her specialized knowl- 
edge; her role is vital to a healthy flow 
of attractive merchandise. The con- 
sumer is the final judge who accepts ap- 
preciatively those fashions which ap- 
peal to her taste and satisfy her prac- 
tical requirements, but rejects those 
which do not. If the designer, through 
market analysis, could consult the con- 
sumer before her new ideas enter the 
mass production stage, they would be- 
come a team that could reduce costly 
experimentation and assure markets 
for fresh, imaginative fashions and 
colors. This study of consumer color 
opinion is one step toward such a goal 
—a goal that can be of major value 
to the designer, the mill, the retailer, 
and the consumer alike. 


Walkouts by Shoppers 
(Continued from page 108) 
Also, 29 per cent of Store E’s shoppers 
would find Saturday the most conven- 
tent day of the week to shop, whereas 
only 20 per cent of Store C’s and D’s 
shoppers would find Saturday the most 
convenient shopping day. 

Evening hours constitute a further 
complication of the problem. While 
only 15 per cent of Store E’s shoppers 
would find it more convenient to shop 
from 6 P.M. to 9 P.M. than at any other 
time during the day, 24 per cent of 
Store D’s shoppers favor these evening 
hours. However, the variation in the 
proportions of the Lower Fifth Ave- 
nue and 34th Street groups of shop- 
pers who would find it most convenient 
to shop evenings is much greater. Spe- 
cifically, 20 per cent of the Lower 
Fifth Avenue shoppers would find eve- 


ning shopping hours most convenient, 
while 50 per cent of 34th Street shop- 
pers fall into this category. 


Poorly adjusted stocks of 
merchandise 


The stores could materially increase 
both their sales and the convenience 
and satisfaction of their shoppers by 
the better adjustment of their mer- 
chandise stocks to consumer demand. 
As a case in point, about one shopper in 
four left Store F having made a pur- 
chase. These purchases represented 
only 37 per cent of the items that the 
shopper group leaving the store had 
planned to buy. And 73 per cent of 
the reasons given by these shoppers 
for not buying wanted items had to 
do with (1) inadequate selections of 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Is Store Training a Horse and 


Buggy Operation? 


Anne Saum 
Anne Saum and Associates, Training Consultants 


search Division. 


This article is based on a survey of store training activities made 
by a committee of graduate students of the New York University 
School of Retailing as a part of their regular training in retail 
research. The committee members included Hazen R. C. Barnard, 
Jr., Conrad L. Christensen, Ronald K. Malcolm, Ivan G. Okerlund, 
and Walter P. Ruttgeizer (chairman). Miss Anne Saum, training 
consultant, and Paul E. Smith, a member of the teaching staff of 
the School of Retailing, served as advisers to the committee. The 
survey was conducted under the supervision of T. Dart Ellsworth, 
Director of Research, and Sanford J. Zimmerman, assistant, Re- 


Wail in the wilderness 


Store payroll costs are at an all-time 
high. New employees are difficult to 
find, and the desired caliber of store 
worker is not easily attracted. Poor 
performance adds to store expense ; in- 
different service and inadequate selling 
lose sales and customers. The retailer’s 
cry is for better employees—for better 
performance. While he deplores exist- 
ing conditions, he fails to utilize the 
resources within his store which can 
correct these conditions and _ bring 
about the better profit he seeks. 

For instance, in lush times, when 
selling is easy, a retailer will expand his 
training budget. But when competition 
for the consumer’s dollar stiffens and 
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expenses loom large, he will wield the 
axe on his store’s training activities. 
He will cut his training staff to the 
bone and slash training time to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 

Yet the size of the training staff is 
not the primary deterrent to good train- 
ing. Through confusion and misunder- 
standing of the training function, the 
abilities, energies, and time of this spe- 
cialized staff are often misdirected. 
The full potential training capacities of 
store executives and supervisors are 
neither developed nor utilized. 


Conduct of survey 


These conclusions are brought into 
sharp focus by the results of a survey 
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participated in by 252 leading depart- 
ment and specialty stores throughout 
the country. The purposes of the sur- 
vey were (1) to determine the func- 
tions being performed by the training 
staff and (2) to determine the degree 
to which supervisors and executives 
participate in employee development 
and performance improvement. The 
mail questionnaire technique was used 
in collecting the data. Of the 252 re- 
plies received, 201 were used in the 
final tabulation. 


Presentation of findings 


The questionnaire sought answers to 
such questions as: How many people 


are on your training staff? What spe- 
cifics are included in your training pro- 
gram? Who conducts training in vari- 
ous areas at the staff and executive 
levels? Who rates employee per- 
formance and conducts follow-up in- 
terviews? Does your training staff 
formulate training policy, assign contin- 
gent employees, write manuals, check 
systems errors? 

The answers, received in most cases 
from the personnel director or the 
training director, are presented in three 
parts: (1) General Information, (II) 
Major Emphasis in the Training Func- 
tion, and (III) Activities of the Train- 
ing Staff. 


PART I. GENERAL INFORMATION 


1, Large and small stores partici- 


pated in the survey. 
1952 Sales 
($ Millions) Number Per Cent 
54 27 
00. ......... 54 27 
10 and over............... 93 46 


3. The stores have an average of 
two members on their training 


staffs. 
1952 Sales 
($ Millions) Range Median 
5 and under 10......... 1-11 1 
1-13 5 


As might be expected, our findings 
show that the largest proportion of 
stores without training departments is 


2. Four out of five of the respond- 
ent stores have training depart- 


ments. 
1952 Sales 
($ Millions) Yes No 
5 and under 10........... 83 17 
98 2 


found in the group reporting under two 
million dollars in annual sales. Here 
neither the number of employees nor 
the financial structure of the store 
makes necessary or expedient a highly 
specialized training staff. Their replies 
show that training in such stores is 
generally under the immediate super- 
vision of the store manager or a per- 
sonnel manager responsible for all per- 
sonnel functions. 
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PART II. MAJOR EMPHASIS IN THE TRAINING FUNCTION 


4. Three out of four stores consider instruction in systems, salesmanship, 
and orientation the major training function. 


1952 Sales Salesman 
($ Millions) Systems ship 
33% 27% 
5 and under 10......... 24 32 
10 and over........... 41 14 


Definition of training 


The purpose of training in any busi- 
ness organization is to develop and 
maintain an effective work force. Spe- 
cifically, in a retail store, the object of 
training is to bring about complete job 
integration for all employees so that 
each member of the organization un- 
derstands what his job is, knows how 
to perform that job effectively, and is 
motivated to the highest use of his 
abilities and skills. The ultimate pur- 
pose of such training is to maintain 
standards that provide superior serv- 
ice to customers and profitable opera- 
tion for the store. 

In the sense of this definition, train- 
ing is not confined to any one group 
of employees. Each employee means 
every employee; every employee in- 
cludes the whole force—from president 
to porter—from buyer to bus boy. Yet, 
as this survey shows, in an appalling 
number of stores the primary function 
of the training staff is interpreted to 
be the orientation and initial training 
of sales personnel in procedures and 
selling techniques. 

There is nothing static about retail- 
ing. New philosophies, new concepts, 
new methods, and new products create 
a never-ending need for new attitudes, 
new skills, new habits, and new knowl- 
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Co-ordina- 
Orienta Traintog 
tion Training Follow-up Efforts 
28% 7% 5% 0% 
21 9 12 2 
13 21 9 2 
19 14 9 2 


edge. Every person is capable of 
growth; latent talents and abilities 
await the encouragement and direction 
that mean development. To bring 
about this growth is the job of training. 


Classroom instruction vs. guided 


development 


Traditionally, store training has been 
considered a matter of classroom in- 
struction and department meetings. 
The development of a store training 
program is controlled by no switch that 
can be turned on and off at stated in- 
tervals. It must be initiated, then be 
persistently and consistently encour- 
aged. Its direction must be guided by 
store management with a view to the 
aims and policies of the store. 

The methods of a store training pro- 
gram can best be devised by the spe- 
cialized personnel of the training staff, 
for whom this skill is a requirement. 

These methods must be taught by the 
training staff to all executives and su- 
pervisors who direct the work of other 
employees, for it is only in the work 
centers that each employee’s perform- 
ance of his job can be evaluated. In the 
individual departments new needs in 
skills and information are encountered 
and must be satisfied, attitudes must 
be directed, and bad habits corrected, 
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Because of these conditions it is sur- 
prising that less than two stores in ten 
emphasize the development of super- 
visors to carry on their important work. 


Attitude of small stores 


The attitude toward training in the 
smaller stores (under five million dol- 
lars annual volume and most notably 
under two million) is marked with 
contradictions. Here is the greatest 
simplicity of systems; here, generally, 
is the least constant flow of new em- 
ployees; here exists close personal re- 
lationships between the store owner or 
manager, supervisor, buyer, or depart- 


PART III. ACTIVITIES 


5. In eight out of ten stores, sales 
check and systems training are 
conducted and controlled by 
the training staff. 


a 
: 
(Millions) 
gg 47% 51% 2% 
5 and under 10.... 86 5 9 
10 and over....... 89 10 1 
77 20 3 


7. In six out of ten stores the train- 
ing staff performs the supervi- 
sor’s role in checking systems 
errors... 


Sot 
Yes No 
43% 57% 
5 and under 10........... 58 42 
59 41 


ment manager and the line employee. 
Here, indeed, is the ideal situation for 
a full realization of the benefits of store 
training; yet we find the small store 
concentrating on centralized initial 
training and neglecting to a pronounced 
degree the training of those whose 
leadership determines a store’s success 
or failure. 

Training in the smaller store is usu- 
ally the responsibility of a person who 
has many other demands on his time. 
Yet this person is squandering the small 
amount of time he could devote to 
training. When a store fails to develop 
the training capacities of its super- 
visors, it is depriving itself of its major 
training force. 


OF THE TRAINING STAFF 


6. The tendency to centralize sales- 
manship training increases with 
the size of the store. 


e 2 
33 
21% 17% 62% 
5 and under 10... 48 34 18 
10 and over...... 58 31 11 
All stores ....... 50 23 27 


8... . and frequently handles 
other duties inherent in the 


supervisor’s job. 
5 > 
Activity 
Employee rating ......... 18% 15% 67% 
Interview on ratings...... 22 9 69 
Follow-up interviewing .. 34 9 57 
Interviewing on grievances 26 9 «65 
Corrective interviewing .. 30 16 54 


*In most cases “other personnel” refers to the 
personnel director, employment or store manager. 
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Classroom performance vs. job per- 


formance 


Systems instruction is an area in 
which uniformity is a requirement. 
This can best be assured when the 
teaching of basic procedures is cen- 
tralized. The most that can be achieved 
within the confines of the classroom, 
however, is an introduction to sales 
checks and registers and an academic 
presentation of procedures. The class- 
room situation cannot possibly simu- 
late the selling floor pressures under 
which the salesperson must actually 
put to use the systems tools to which 
he has been introduced. Still, very few 
of the larger stores, according to an- 
swers given by the respondents, con- 
tinue systems instruction under the 
guidance of supervisors after the 
neophyte has left the classroom. 

The greatest decentralization of sys- 
tems training occurs in the smaller 
stores where less than half have spe- 
cialized training staffs. It is reasonable 
to assume that in such stores the sys- 
tems area looms less important because 
the procedural complexities of the 
larger organizations are nonexistent. 

Larger stores, as the survey reveals, 
tend strongly toward centralization of 
salesmanship instruction. Here, as in 
systems instruction, the important step 
of application cannot easily be over- 
looked. Sales results are obtained only 
when the salesperson knows how to 
sell what. The what of the story—the 
foundation on which effective selling 
is built—lies in the merchandise infor- 
mation that is available to the sales- 
person and varies with his job assign- 
ment. For supplying this information, 
the buyer or department manager 
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might logically be considered to be the 
store’s expert. Salesmanship has little 
value if taught in a vacuum; mer- 
chandise information is useful only as 
it is used to sell. In training, the two 
areas are inseparable if results are to 
be expected at the point of sale. 


Training and supervision—con- 
fused issues 


Whether he supervises service or 
production, the supervisor is charged 
with the responsibility for results pro- 
duced in his work center. He must 
meet standards of quantity and quality 
production, and must control waste, 
error, and inefficiency. He must de- 
pend upon the employees under his di- 
rection to produce the results upon 
which the evaluation of his own effec- 
tiveness depends. This survey reveals 
that too often the most effective tools 
with which the supervisor can accom- 
plish his goals are not in his hands but 
are held in the tight grasp of the train- 
ing staff or other management per- 
sonnel. 

Members of the training staff, who 
have little opportunity to observe the 
employee at work and who have in 
many instances only superficial knowl- 
edge of the what, why, and how of the 
employee’s specific job, perform the 
function of error control in more than 
half of the responding stores. With 
the same limited information, members 
of the training staff (or some other per- 
sonnel executive) rate individual em- 
ployee performance, and interview and 
counsel the employee as a result of 
that rating. Corrective interviewing, 
through which performance standards 
are raised, is taken out of the super- 
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visor’s hands. Employee misunder- 
standings, frustrations, and misde- 
meanors that arise in the work cen- 
ter are removed from the realm of the 
supervisor for settlement. This third 
party intrusion frequently means that 
settlement is effected by a person who 
lacks the facts upon which decisions 
must be based and action taken. 

The responsibility of the training 
staff is not to usurp the supervisor’s 
role, but rather to provide the super- 
visor with the know-how he must have 
in order to use wisely the abilities of 
his employees and to guide their efforts 
and energies toward profitable produc- 
tion. 


Conclusions 


1. Store management generally rec- 
ognizes training as an activity requir- 
ing a specialized department or staff. 

2. Store management fails to realize 
full value from training through mis- 
interpretation of training objectives. 

3. Training departments devote their 
major time to instruction in systems 
and procedures. 

4. Training departments tend to cen- 
tralize instruction without sufficient fol- 
low-up in the work center. 

5. Training departments or other 
personnel executives perform many of 
the supervisor’s duties. 

6. Few training departments place 
emphasis on training the supervisor to 
discharge his personnel responsibilities. 


Summary 


Training is an anachronism in to- 
day’s retail store. While other func- 
tions within the store move into the age 
of jet propulsion, training continues to 
live in the horse and buggy days. What 
keeps it there? 

Somewhere along the way the objec- 
tives of training have been obscured. 
The dimness of vision may lie with 
store management, it may lie with 
training directors themselves—but, 
nevertheless, it is there. The ultimate 
objective of developing an integrated 
work force that will bring fame and 
fortune to a store is lost in a myriad of 
details, unrelated tasks, and misplaced 
responsibilities. 

Training will move out of the horse 
and buggy days only when management 
and training executives see the develop- 
ment of the employee force not as a 
task for one or two specialists, but 
rather as a store-wide operation in 
which everyone assumes his rightful 
responsibility and discharges it with 
purpose and skill. To fulfill this prom- 
ise, those charged with responsibility 
for the training function must direct 
their skills and know-how in the right 
direction in order to formulate train- 
ing policy, train supervisors in the 
skills of instruction and leadership, and 
co-ordinate all efforts that contribute to 
the maximum effectiveness of a well- 
adjusted store staff. 
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Multi-Planning 


Can It Multiply the Effectiveness of Retail 
Management and Secure a Bigger Share 
of the Consumer’s Dollar? 


Jack Wolff 
Management Consultant 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board‘ recently reported on how de- 
partment stores—the giants of retail- 
dom—had fared during the postwar 
period of change. It pointed out that, in 
1943 and 1944, department stores re- 
ceived 8.4 per cent of total sales in this 
country; in 1952, 6.2 per cent; and 
estimated their sales for the first quar- 
ter in 1953 at 6.0 per cent. From 8.4 
per cent to 6.0 per cent is a drop of 
28.6 per cent in the department store’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Early in July, The New York Times 
said the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board findings show that “while 
the share of total U. S. retail trade 
transacted by the big stores has fallen 
substantially since World War II, it 
found this was the result not of any 
failure to keep pace with competitors, 
but of the disproportionate growth of 
sales by outlets not in direct com- 
petition. .. .”? 

When a department store loses busi- 
ness, does it hurt less if a noncompeti- 
tive source walked off with the con- 
sumer’s dollar ? 

1 National Industrial Conference Board, Business 


Record, June 1953. 
2 The New York Times, July 2, 1953. 
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Does this indicate that department 
store executives and employees must 
co-operate more effectively to meet the 
growing competition of these “non- 
competitive” sources ? 

Stores compete for the consumer’s 
dollar with products and prices. They 
also compete with ideas, enthusiasm, 
and energy. On the one hand, competi- 
tion is material ; on the other, it is hu- 
man—human intelligence, human un- 
derstanding, human sympathy, human 
enthusiasm, human initiative, and hu- 
man energy. 

When the management of a huge 
store loses the ability or no longer 
strives successfully to fire the imagina- 
tion, to stir the blood, to challenge the 
best efforts of the sales and other em- 
ployees—that store is on the downhill 
grade. 

The purpose of this article is to an- 
alyze some of the problems that con- 
front industry and retailing in attempt- 


_ ing to inspire higher morale and pro- 


ductivity ; to ask whether industry and 
retailing have common problems—and 
what they are; to ask how and whether 
retailing can profit from efforts to in- 
crease production through methods 
such as multi-planning. 
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The “big plan” 


One hot day last July, I found Mr. 
J. C. Penney working in his shirt 
sleeves. I asked, “When you look back 
on your accomplishments, what is the 
greatest satisfaction your ventures have 
brought you ?” 

“Helping other people to help them- 
selves.” 

He went on to say, “Were I to com- 
mence again in the light of past ex- 
perience, giving men opportunity to 
share in what they help to create would 
remain one of my cardinal principles. 
It is the thing that has built our or- 
ganization.” 

Another inspiring leader, Daniel 
Hudson Burnham, who built the Flat- 
iron Building—the world’s first sky- 
scraper—has been quoted often lately: 
“Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood.” 

Mr. Penney has acted on this premise 
in establishing his “big plan” which in- 
volves two fundamentals: (1) the em- 
ployee must have an opportunity to 
help to create and (2) he must have 
an opportunity to share in what he 
helps to create. 

Through other “big plans,” a few 
top executives are using their creative- 
ness and persuasiveness to obtain the 
enthusiastic co-operation of their em- 
ployees and to inspire their men and 
women to exert themselves for the com- 
mon benefit of the company, the cus- 
tomers, the employees, and themselves. 
However, widespread observations in- 
dicate that management as a whole has 
become conditioned to passive co-op- 
eration from employees—many of 
whom do barely enough to stay on the 


payroll. 


Building morale 


Executives have long been concerned 
with the attitudes of employees. Some 
have gone overboard on morale build- 
ing devices such as free lunches, swim- 
ming pools, and vacation retreats. One 
president recently made headlines with 
a union agreement that provides a one- 
year paid vacation at the end of each 
ten years. The general idea is that 
when you do something to put your 
employee under obligation to you, his 
morale goes up. 

Disraeli disagreed with this assump- 
tion. One of his assistants rushed into 
his office with the news that a certain 
member of the House of Lords was 
at that moment castigating him before 
the entire House. “That’s odd,” said 
Queen Victoria’s Prime Minister, “I 
don’t recall ever having done him a 
favor.” 

Others have tried for increased 
morale by providing opportunities 
through which an employee can do 
something creative for his company— 
something that is over and above the 
duties for which he is paid. 

For example, the unionized yard- 
masters on one major railroad set aside 
one evening each week to come back to 
the company office for a production 
conference with railroad officials. They 
did this for months. The local chair- 
man of their union was one of the most 
enthusiastic members. They worked 
closely with the division superintendent 
and devised plans that resulted in bet- 
ter service to customers and lowered 
costs for the railroad. They put in 
these extra hours without charge be- 
cause they wanted to help their railroad 
meet the competition from trucks, 
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buses, and airlines. They would not 
have worked without overtime pay at 
their regular duties. 

They were putting their management 
under obligation to them, they were 
becoming a bigger part of the railroad 
and were making the railroad a bigger 
part of them. Their morale skyrock- 
eted. 


Executive and employee attitudes 


A man’s attitude affects his perform- 
ance and accomplishments more than 
any other factor. What are the atti- 
tudes of junior executives, salespeople, 
and other employees in retailing ? 

The New York University School of 
Retailing indicated one answer to this 
question in its report on a national sur- 
vey * of 316 junior executives and em- 
ployees in stores. These people were 
asked: “Jf you had your choice of 
positions in your company, would you 
choose the same position you now 
hold?” 


Job Type Yes No 
Junior executives ...... 63 37 


The no answers may indicate am- 
bition, or they may imply that these 
people are unhappy in their work. 
Half of the sales employees and two 
thirds of the junior executives have 
held their present positions less than 
two years—hardly long enough to bore 
them if they originally found their jobs 
interesting and full of promise. The 


8T. Dart Ellsworth, “How Will Evening Open- 
ings Affect Retail Workers?’”’ Journat or Retaltt- 
ING, spring 1953, p. 1. 
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fact that the majority is satisfied is far 
less significant than that the dissatisfied 
minority is so large. In the case of sec- 
tion managers, this is critical; 63 per 
cent of them would not again choose 
the same job. 

The survey points up several other 
dangerous morale items. A bare ma- 
jority say that working conditions are 
getting better. But the opinion of 
junior executives is heavily loaded on 
the negative side: ‘Working condi- 
tions and hours are getting worse; 
wages are unsatisfactory.” 

Junior executives are the manage- 
ment members who are closest to the 
salespeople. Higher management must 
rely on junior executives if it wants 
to influence and inspire its salespeople. 
How much constructive influence and 
inspiration will the people on the sales 
floor draw from their immediate su- 
pervisors—the junior executives? Can 
dissatisfied or frustrated junior execu- 
tives be fountains of inspiration ? 

In industry there is unanimous 
agreement among executives, super- 
visors, employees, and union repre- 
sentatives that the immediate supervi- 
sor has a better opportunity to influence 
for good or bad the employees under 
his direction than has anyone else in 
management or the unions. Perhaps 
this is a major problem for retail man- 
agement consideration. 


Retail management and the em- 
ployee 


Man cannot serve two masters at 
one time. This age-old precept implies 
danger for any organization in which 
the same person or group is told what 
to do by two or more people. 
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Retail stores vary greatly in the way 
they are organized. Frequently, the 
sales employee is responsible to two or 
more superiors: the buyer in the mer- 
chandise division and the section man- 
ager in the store management division. 
The buyer may have up to 20 or more 
people under his direction; the section 
manager may have several times as 
many people responsible to him. Both 
the buyer and the section manager have 
many other duties. 

This situation is not new. In 1927, 
Paul M. Mazur, Lehman Brothers 
partner,* found that although sales- 
people are primarily under the buyer, 
they are also under service managers 
and section managers. 

The dangers of divided authority are 
emphasized by such questions as: To 
whom must these salespeople look for 
the final word? What if instructions 
conflict? Is the buyer’s success and 
opportunities for advancement based 
mostly on his buying or selling func- 
tions? Is the section manager con- 
sidered for advancement on the basis 
of his administrative work or because 
of leadership that inspires super-sales- 
manship ? 

Since so many junior executives in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with their pres- 
ent positions, are they capable of doing 
an extraordinary leadership job when 
their attitude is such that they would 
have trouble doing an ordinary job? 

Does this situation have anything to 
do with the department store customer 
shifting her dollar to “noncompetitive” 
sources ? 

*Paul M. Mazur, Principles of Organization 


Applied to Modern Retailing. New York: Harper, 
1927. 


Salespeople sell after they have 
been sold 


Seventy - seven - year-old merchant 
Penney has defined salesmanship: “In 
retdiling, the formula happens to be a 
basic liking for human beings, plus in- 
tegrity, plus industry, plus a creative 
imagination that manifests itself in the 
ability to see the other fellow’s point of 
view. ... It takes people with un- 
common imagination to see the chal- 


‘lenge of the commonplace. ... We 


must keep striving for more and more 
merchandise, at lower and lower prices, 
so that the fruits of modern industry 
reach everywhere and benefit everyone. 
Helping in that process should be an 
inspiring objective.” 

An inspiring objective is essential 
for every department store employee 
if department stores are to get an ever 
increasing slice of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. How is the president or general 
manager of a great store with thou- 
sands of employees going to inspire his 
division managers with goals that stir 
their blood and fire their imagination ? 
How are they going to stir the blood 
and fire the imagination of every junior 
executive? How can the junior exec- 
utives be helped to stir the blood and 
fire the imagination of every employee 
in the salesroom or behind it? Can the 
department store manager get a bigger 
slice of the consumer’s dollar if he 
utilizes the ideas, the enthusiasm, and 
the energy—not only of top execu- 
tives—but of all the junior executives 
and all the sales, office, warehouse, and 
stockroom employees? multi- 
planning help solve his problem? 
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What multi-planning does 


Multi-planning helps an executive 
analyze how well he uses his time and 
how he can make better use of it. The 
method quickly arouses the intelligent 
self-interest and willing co-operation of 
executives, supervisors, and employees. 
It helps them to identify their personal 
benefits with the prosperity of their 
company. It enables top executives 
to improve management planning and 
to inspire enthusiastic co-operation 
throughout the company. 


Its objectives 


Multi-planning has four major ob- 
jectives 

(1) To encourage all executives and 
supervisors to take an important part 
in planning production, sales, and other 
operations that enable their company 
to compete, profit, and grow. 

(2) To ensure a more profitable use 
of executive and supervisory time: (a) 
by spending minimum time on today’s 
routine work, details, and emergencies ; 
(b) by investing maximum time in 
planning ahead to improve morale and 
efficiency. 

(3) To improve communication, 
mutual confidence, and co-operation: 
(a) between executives and super- 
visors; (b) between management and 
employees. 

(4) To inspire executives and super- 
visors so they will want to and can im- 
prove their own effectiveness. 


Outline of method 


The multi-planning method involves 
five operations : 
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Operation I. Analyze present time 
budgeting. 

Operation II. Develop an improved 
time budget. 

Operation III. Develop procedures 
to improve planning. 

Operation IV. Improve communi- 
cations and human relations. 

Operation V. Train executives to 
carry on multi-planning. 


Explanation of Operation I 


During this operation each company 
executive and supervisor estimates the 
percentage of time he spends on to- 
day’s routine work, the amount of time 
he has for planning ahéad one week, 
one month, three to six months, and 
(in the case of higher executives) one 
year, two years, three to four years, 
and five to ten years. 

For example, twenty-five or less ex- 
ecutives and supervisors from different 
departments and levels meet to dis- 
cuss how they now allocate their time. 
They question and discuss each column 
of the Time Budget Chart (see Chart 
I on page 126). The time used in each 
column is shown as per cent of total 
time worked. It is not shown as hours 
or minutes. 

The “today” column includes the 
time used now on activities for getting 
out today’s work: pushing the job, 
keeping it on schedule, and working on 
details (many that should be dele- 
gated) and emergencies (that might 
have been avoided by better planning). 

The group determines what type of 
planning belongs in each of the plan- 
ning-ahead columns. Within an hour 
they have a common understanding. 
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Within another hour they have esti- 
mated, each person for himself, the per 
cent of time used on “today” and in 
each planning-ahead column. 

The leader does not criticize the time 
budget. He doesn’t have to, because the 
group members dissatisfy themselves. 
They become strongly anxious to make 
better use of their time and to plan 
how they can do so. 

As a case in point, Chart I covers a 
company with 76 management mem- 
bers from the president to the group 
supervisor level. It shows the averages 
of all figures at each level and in each 
column. When the vice president saw 
this chart, he exclaimed, “Good Lord, 
all we do is to jump from the frying 
pan into the fire and back into the fry- 
ing pan again.” Although his com- 
pany had a policy on position descrip- 
tions and delegation of responsibilities, 
the chart convinced him that the policy 
was not being followed. 

A careful examination of Chart I 
bears out this conclusion. It shows that 
the president and vice presidents car- 
ried almost the entire management load 
in planning beyond 30 days ahead. 
They made little use of the knowledge 
and intelligence of the five lower levels 
of management in developing sound 
plans for future growth and perma- 
nence. Consequently, the lower levels 
became strawbosses rather than man- 
agers. They settled back to carry out 
instructions from above. Since their 
own creative imagination did not go 
into the business, they found consider- 
able fault with top management plans. 
They did not exert themselves to in- 
spire enthusiastic co-operation from the 
workers becase they themselves had 
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little opportunity to co-operate en- 
thusiastically with higher management. 

Chart I proves that higher manage- 
ment distrusted the ability of lower 
management to live up to its responsi- 
bilities. The first-line, or group, super- 
visor is always responsible for keeping 
the work up to schedule. But in this 
case, the section supervisors closely su- 
pervised both the group leaders and the 
workers. The department managers 
closely watched the section and group 
supervisors—and the workers. In ad- 
dition, the superintendents took half of 
their own time to watch three sub- 
ordinate levels of management and the 
workers. 

Four levels of management spent 
half or more of their time in doing the 
same job—keeping the work on sched- 
ule. These management members 
would never countenance hiring two or 
three workers to watch one worker 
work. Yet they are wasting far more 
costly management man-hours in ex- 
actly the same way. 

Chart I points up three basic man- 
agement weaknesses: (1) inadequate 
two-way communication between man- 
agement levels below vice presidential 
level; (2) inadequate delegation of 
responsibility and authority from the 
vice president down through the lower 
management levels; (3) unnecessary 
pushing of the job and insufficient con- 
fidence by superiors in the attitudes and 
abilities of subordinate supervisors. 

Careful research as well as the ex- 
perience of many executives show that 
such weaknesses hold back productivity 
—whether in making an item or in sell- 
ing it. The University of Michigan’s 
Institute of Social Research conducted 
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studies of high and low production 
units under actual operating conditions 
in several companies and industries. 
They found that pushing the job dis- 
courages productivity. In the high pro- 
duction units, only 14 per cent of the 
supervisors pushed the job. In the low 
units, 70 per cent of them did so. 
When Operation I is completed, the 
individual executive has begun to (1) 
think about how he uses his time; (2) 
analyze how well or how poorly he uses 
it; (3) dissatisfy himself with his own 
performance; and (4) look for ideas 
and outside assistance so he can im- 
prove his management performance. 


Explanation of Operation II 


Executives and supervisors are al- 
lowed a week before they meet again 
to decide how they ought to apportion 
their time. During this second discus- 
sion each executive and supervisor es- 
timates how little time he should spend 
on today’s work and emergencies so 
that he will have enough time available 
for planning ahead to improve the per- 
formance and operation of his unit. 
Each executive sets his estimate down 


on a second Time Chart Form provided 
for that purpose. 

Their estimates are averaged and 
combined into a summary chart (see 
Chart II on page 128). Top manage- 
ment analyzes the proposed allocation 
of time and approves it with or without 
modification—or disapproves it. If ap- 
proved, Chart II becomes the goal to 
be aimed at by the executives and 
supervisors at each level. 

But what does this mean in terms 
of better management? To illustrate, 
Charts I and II relate to the actual ex- 
perience of the company mentioned 
previously. Table I indicates how the 
76 managerial employees were dis- 
tributed at the several organizational 
levels and the per cent of time given 
by the average executive at each level 
to future planning, before and after the 
multi-planning study. The comparison 
shows that this company added over 
35 man-days of planning time daily 
without establishing a single additional 
position. 

In Operation II, the individual exec- 
utive has begun to (1) analyze how 
much and what kind of planning he 
should do; (2) realize that he must 


TABLE I 
A Comparison of Charts I and II Showing Gain in Man-Days Given to 
Future Planning 
Portion Portion of iti. 
Time Time Man-Days Made 
iven to Given to weil 
Immediate Future for Future 
Number of ork Planning Planning 
Title of Position Persons Chart I Chart II re A . 
Vice president ....... 6 10 02 (6X 08) 48 
Superintendent ............... 9 50 06 (9% 44) 3.96 
Department manager .......... 33 65 10 (33 % .55) 18.15 
Section supervisor ............ 9 73 15 (1.58) 5.22 
Group supervisor ............. 14 79 38 (14% 41) 5.74 
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concentrate his efforts on improving 
morale to improve productivity and 
sales; (3) think of himself as a mem- 
ber of management instead of a straw- 
boss; (4) plan how he can perform 
better as a manager ; and (5) get regu- 
lar practice in planning ahead as an 
individual and as a member of the man- 
agement group. 

For example, a group of executives 
met for Operation II. At first, several 
lower level supervisors said they had 
to spend 100 per cent of their time to 
get the work out each day. Then they 
discussed three questions and agreed 
upon the answers out of their own ex- 
periences and observations. (More 
than 20,000 executives, supervisors, 
employees, and union representatives 
have answered them similarly.) 

Question 1: What is the difference 
in productivity between employee A, 
who is capable, has high morale, and 
wants to do a good job, and employee 
B, who is equally capable, has low 
morale, and is not interested in his 
work? 

Answer: Employee A will usually 
do from 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
more and better work than employee B. 

Question 2: How many B em- 
ployees are there in the average or- 
ganization? 

Answer: The B employees amount 
to between 25 per cent and 30 per cent 
of the total employees. 

Question 3: Who has the best op- 
portunity to influence and inspire em- 
ployees to higher morale and better 
performance—the president, depart- 
ment head, immediate supervisor, or 
the union representative ? 


Answer: His immediate supervisor 
has the best opportunity. However, he 
rarely lives up to it for various reasons 
—many of which are beyond his con- 
trol. 

These managers agreed that each 
first-line supervisor must devote a good 
part of his time to planning methods 
through which he can inspire his em- 
ployees to improve their morale and 
performance; that this cannot be done 
for him by the personnel department 
or any other management branch; that 
he can do it only if he gets active sup- 
port from top management. 


Explanation of Operation III 


All managers, or a selected cross 
section, analyze their difficulties in try- 
ing to plan ahead as they should. They 
think through to practical methods for 
overcoming the obstacles. They sug- 
gest additional training which they be- 
lieve will help them to better perform- 
ance. 

The leader presents each group mem- 
ber with a composite of Charts I and 
II. It clearly shows how big a change 
they have suggested for their own man- 
agement operations. They recognize 
that they cannot change from a Chart I 
to a Chart II operation merely by say- 
ing that’s what they want to do. 

The group analyzes the problems it 
will face in changing from old practices 
and habits to new ones. The executives 
or supervisors who lead these confer- 
ences should have enough training so 
they will know how to develop the best 
thinking and judgment of the group. 
Several types of conference procedures 
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can be used in this step. One effective 
method is the production conference.® 
It is simple and conserves group man- 
hours in thinking through mutual man- 
agement problems. It has three sec- 
tions: 


(1) The objective. The members 
decide upon a specific objective—what 
they want to and agree they must do. 

(2) The obstacles. The group out- 
lines obstacles that threaten to or do 
interfere with the objective. Each ob- 
stacle must be spelled out clearly and it 
should contain an example to illustrate 
it. A clearly defined obstacle is half- 
solved. 

(3) The solutions. The group thinks 
through to a specific solution for each 
obstacle. The solution must be prac- 
tical and profitable, otherwise the mem- 
bers will not be willing to exert them- 
selves to carry out their recommenda- 
tions. Each solution must say clearly 
what to do, how to do it, who should do 
it—and when and where it should be 
done. It takes sound judgment to think 
through difficult management problems. 
Practice in doing so builds sound judg- 
ment. 


Operation III fits management de- 
velopment and other operating plans to 
the realities of the organization. It 
avoids the textbook approach. The 
group overcomes the problems it faces 
within its own management. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the exectuives and supervisors them- 
selves say what they are doing wrong 
and why it is not satisfactory. They 


5 Jack Wolff, The Production Conference. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. 
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decide what they should do to improve 
their own and the company’s manage- 
ment performance. They take pride in 
their own initiative and efforts to im- 
prove their performance. And they do 
not resist the ideas that come out of 
the discussions because those ideas are 
their own. 

When the executives work these 
plans out together, it improves their 
mutual confidence and teamwork. They 
inspire each other to raise their in- 
dividual and group performance. They 
inspire higher morale and better per- 
formance among their subordinates be- 
cause they apply the techniques they 
have learned when they work with their 
subordinates on mutual departmental 
problems. 


Explanation of Operation IV 


Executives and supervisors are 
coached in practicing communications 
and human relations. They acquire the 
understanding and skill they believe 
they need in order to perform more 
effectively as managers. 

During this operation, the managers 
invariably agree that they need greater 
understanding and skill in handling 
communications and human relations. 
They urge top management to set up 
procedures through which they can ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills they now 
want as well as need: (1) skill in lead- 
ing conferences and discussions in or- 
der to harness the thinking of a group 
on common problems; (2) skill in de- 
veloping and presenting ideas so that 
others will want to work in accordance 
with them; and (3) skill in influencing 
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people and inspiring co-operation in 
order to create productive teamwork 
among individuals and groups in de- 
veloping plans and in carrying them 
out. 

Skill in leading conferences and dis- 
cussions—Each person is coached in 
working with others as a conference 
member and also as a leader. He be- 
comes able to handle a formal confer- 
ence in a conference room or an in- 
formal discussion out on the floor. At 
the conferences each member also gets 
supervised practice in imaginative and 
logical thinking. Each executive gains 
self-confidence as well as skill. When 
he has acquired confidence in his own 
ability to lead productive discussions 
or other meetings, he uses that tech- 
nique to good advantage with his own 
people. 

Imagination and skill in developing 
and conveying ideas—Each manager 
receives coaching and practice in suc- 
cessfully developing and presenting 
ideas. When he learns to follow tested 
formulas, he becomes able to gain ac- 
ceptance for his ideas. 

In one management group, an en- 
gineer asked whether it is necessary to 
follow this formula in presenting an 
idea to one’s own boss. “The boss 
should be interested in a good idea 
without special effort on your part to 
interest him.” 

A few minutes later a supervisor 
presented an idea to the same group. 
They were impressed and asked: 
“Why don’t you tell this to the boss so 
he'll get those turnbuckles for you ?” 

“T have—for the past two years.” 

“Did you use the formula on him?” 

When he said no, they suggested he 


try it on his boss. Two weeks later he re- 
ported, “I tried the formula as you sug- 
gested. The boss asked three questions. 
Then he said, ‘It sounds good. I’m 
ordering two hundred turnbuckles.’ ” 

Skill in influencing people and in- 
spiring co-operation—Each manager 
practices applying tested human rela- 
tions procedures to his everyday prob- 
lems with subordinates, associates, and 
superiors. He develops skill in appeal- 
ing to each subordinate’s intelligent 
self-interest by the manner in which he 
corrects mistakes, answers grievances, 
submits new ideas, or inspires him to 
do the impossible. 

He recognizes the mistakes and 
grievances of each employee as an op- 
portunity. to gain that person’s con- 
fidence, good will, and co-operation. At 
every opportunity, he practices these 
successful techniques. He helps each 
disgruntled or frustrated employee to 
change himself into a friendly and co- 
operative person who wants to do his 
best. 

When managers start to feel at home 
with this technique and practice it 
enough to gain confidence in its use, 
they begin to accomplish the nearly im- 
possible in improving employee atti- 
tudes and performance. 


Thus Operation IV enables the com- | 


pany to inform and consult executives 
and supervisors at all management 
levels. Management members inform 
and consult their employees on how to 
improve operations. Multi-planning 
develops a cordial co-operation be- 
tween managers and employees. This 
co-operation grows as they help each 
other to create something worth-while 
and to share some of the benefits from 
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that which they have created. There 
are many benefits in addition to money, 
benefits that are more important than 
money. 


Explanation of Operation V 


One or more executives are selected 
and trained to carry on and integrate 
co-ordinated planning and sound hu- 
man relations practices with other man- 
agement operations. They sit in on all 
conferences and discussions. They get 
special coaching in each step. 

A single executive guides this opera- 
tion in order to maintain multi-plan- 
ning as an approved management pro- 
cedure. Multi-planning has temporary 
value as a shot in the arm. It has per- 
manent value if it becomes policy. 

As men and women throughout man- 
agement and the working force think 
and work together to produce better 
operations and better products at lower 
unit costs, they create more to be 
shared between themselves, the inves- 
tors, the customers, and the community. 


Why multi-planning works 


Multi-planning follows tested psy- 
chological practices, which have dem- 
onstrated their value repeatedly by 
improving morale and performance. 
Multi-planning has these advantages: 
(1) it avoids trying to compress any 
individual into a pattern that fits some- 
one else; (2) it induces a healthy dis- 
satisfaction among executives and su- 
pervisors with their own management 
performance; (3) managers see it as 
a practical and down-to-earth plan re- 
garding their own responsibilities and 
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problems ; (4) it provides channels for 
communication and clearance among 
all levels of management; (5) it helps 
executives and supervisors to help 
themselves grow ; (6) it gives each ex- 
ecutive a stronger feeling of self-con- 
fidence, self-reliance (and therefore of 
security), and a deeper satisfaction in 
his own contributions as a member of 
management ; (7) it enables each exec- 
utive to feel he has an important voice 
in his own destiny and an important 
part in the success of his company. 


Can multi-planning help retail man- 
agement? 


Paul M. Mazur has said, “The gen- 
eral management—or general manager 
—of a store is responsible for (1) net 
profits, (2) growth, and (3) perma- 
nence.” 

Multi-planning will help that general 
management that must concern itself 
with the attitudes and performance of 
a human organization, to insure “net 
profits, growth, and permanence.” 

In a _ production line operation, 
the human organization is sometimes 
thought of as a minor factor. How- 
ever, the frequent, costly, and bitter la- 
bor disputes in the automotive industry 
demonstrate that human attitudes are a 
major factor in any kind of an opera- 
tion where many people work closely 
together. 

Obviously, human attitudes are al 
a major factor in super-personal retail 
selling. General retail management 
needs something that will enable it to 
strengthen and utilize employee intel- 
ligence, understanding, enthusiasm, ini- 
tiative, and effort. 


* Ibid., p. 33. 
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Extending the big plan 


Top executives work with big plans, 
which are the fountainhead of great 
enterprise. They are enthused and 
exert themselves to make their plans 
work. But what about the junior exec- 
utives and employees who had no part 
in those plans? They have little en- 
thusiasm for plans that come to them 
ready-made. So they do only what they 
are told. If the plans don’t work out, 
they are in the clear. The big boss fell 
down on his job! 

In his book * Paul Mazur presents a 
case in which a consolidated purchase 
plan failed when it had everything in 
its favor, except that the buyer whose 
department was involved did not be- 
lieve in it. However, the merchandise 
and division merchandise managers had 
been thoroughly sold on the idea, and 
the publicity manager agreed with 
them. 

The newspaper spreads were well 
written, the windows unusually attrac- 
tive. Large crowds were drawn to the 
store, but the venture was not success- 
ful. The salespeople had been nega- 
tively influenced by the buyers’ lack of 
enthusiasm. 

When a second joint-purchase prop- 
osition was considered, the executives 
favoring the idea realized that their 

Ibid., pp. 278-81, 


special problem would be to insure en- 
thusiastic selling of the joint-purchase 
merchandise. 


Creative and enthusiastic salesman- 
ship 


Enthusiastic salesmanship is always 
a special and important task of top 
management. Even more important is 
the type of intelligent and creative 
salesmanship that will help manage- 
ment improve retailing methods and so 
increase the store’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Creative salesmanship is not taught 
or learned in a sales training classroom. 
Creative salesmanship grows within the 
salesmen and saleswomen as basic sales 
problems are brought to them for their 
consideration and recommendations. 
The junior executives are the only prac- 
tical channel through which top man- 
agement can inform and consult its 
salespeople. 

Retail top management and general 
management can use multi-planning to 
work through every level of manage- 
ment to reach the sales employees—and 
thereby compete more effectively for 
the consumer’s dollar with the ideas, 
the enthusiasm, and the energetic ef- 
forts of total management and the total 
sales force. 


Walkouts by Shoppers 
(Continued from page 114) 

merchandise, (2) price too high for 
value offered, and (3) out of stock, 
while only 3 per cent had to do with 
poor service. 

If this store had had its merchan- 
dise stocks properly adjusted to con- 
sumer demand, it might have sold 


many of the 63 per cent of the wanted 
items that shoppers walked out of its 
doors without purchasing. 

Not one of the six Lower Fifth Ave- 
nue stores covered in the survey made 
a superior showing in the instance of 
walkouts. Store E made the best show- 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Customer Viewpoint as a Guide to 
Store Operation | 


Gordon H. Stedman 
Senior Business Consultant, New York State Department of Commerce 


Individual store differences dimin- 


ishing 


The supply of merchandise and the 
demand by consumers have ever coun- 
terpoised each other. But in days past, 
difficulties of transportation largely 
limited a customer to one immediate 
locality. Today improvements in loco- 
motion have extended the buyer’s mar- 
ket over a far broader area. In a com- 
pact state such as New York, shoppers 
are no longer limited to the restricted 
supply afforded by their home town 
stores. The existence of adequate 
transportation has brought distant mar- 
kets within easy reach of the customer. 
No one in this automobile age—least 
of all the merchant—can safely con- 
clude that residents always shop in 
their home town stores solely because 
these are handy in terms of time and 
convenience. 

It makes little difference to a driver 
whether he spends ten minutes to reach 
the home town stores or aims for a 
community miles away, if the latter 
community offers superior shopping 
facilities. | Standardization of goods, 
name brands, and comparability of 
services are the present-day factors that 
operate to iron out the individual store 
differences so characteristic of the pre- 
automobile era. 

Too many merchants visualize their 
immediate local competitor as their in- 
dividual bogeyman, forgetting that the 
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automobile has altered this situation. 
As Wade McCargo, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association president, so 
aptly said, “In this modern age, the 
availability of a retail institution is in 
great degree its accessibility to the 
automobile which has become the prime 
mover of the customer to the store. 
Automobiles have changed the living 
habits of most of the nation. They have 
opened new horizons and made neigh- 
bors out of people who were once 
strangers by distance.” 

By and large, the customer of today 
shops where there is a concentrated and 
comprehensive choice of goods; these 
markets may or may not be local as 
long as they are convenient to reach 
and offer a one-stop shopping trip. 


Shopping surveys 


Against this background of the auto- 
mobile age, there has been posed this 
problem: how to spark merchants into 
an awareness that local trade is too of- 
ten being lost because of a reluctance or 
failure to appreciate that automobile 
age shopping has become inter- rather 
than intra-community. One postwar 
step toward a solution was undertaken 
in 1947 by the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce when it began 
to experiment with a shopping survey. 
The purpose of the survey was, broadly, 
fourfold: (1) to learn why (and how 
much) trade was being diverted from 
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the local community, (2) to discover 
the attitude of customers in regard to 
local merchandising methods and goods 
available, (3) to learn more of cus- 
tomer shopping habits, (4) to solicit 
the suggestions of residents which are 
aimed at making the community a bet- 
ter place in which to shop and live. 

Under the guidance of the State De- 
partment of Commerce, local chambers 
of commerce have since undertaken 
shopping surveys in many localities. 
After initial explanation and under- 
standing of the procedures born of 
prior experience, local chambers of 
commerce have been able to conduct 
and carry out their inquiries. The New 
York State Department of Commerce 
has suggested an appropriate selection 
of questions, tallied and tabulated the 
resulting figures, analyzed the re- 
sponses, and published the whole in re- 
port form. The completed report has 
become the sole property of the com- 
munity to do with as it deems appro- 
priate. 

To date, a total of sixty-six surveys 
have been carried out in localities vary- 
ing in population from 2,500 to 125,000 
persons. These communities are scat- 
tered geographically throughout forty- 
nine of the sixty-two counties in New 
York State. In general, uniform ques- 
tions were used and the same proce- 
dures followed; furthermore, a gen- 
eralized cross section of consumers was 
similarly selected. Wth some consider- 
able degree of uniformity in back- 
ground conditions, it was reasonable to 
expect that variation in response would 
logically reflect the individual differ- 
ences between communities. In addi- 
tion, by grouping communities having 


like retail facilities relative to nearby 
competition, it was possible to create a 
“yardstick” of norms as a standard of 
comparison by which to judge re- 
sponses. The totals also made possible 
generalizations regarding opinions and 
buying habits of women customers in 
variously sized localities of New York 
State. 

Armed with this information, the 
merchants of a community are in a 
position to take appropriate steps to bet- 
ter their individual operation and, by 
tailoring their services, contribute to 
customer satisfaction, as well as to aid 
materially the competitive group status 
of their own business community. 

The basis and construction of these 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce shopping surveys were described 
in a prior article in the JouRNAL oF RE- 


, TAILING.' The statistical limitations of 
_ the surveys were acknowledged in that 
report. But the findings have been 


shown to withstand the pragmatic test. 
Since merchants have often lacked data 
of this nature, they have tended to use 
pure guesswork as the basis for their 
operational decisions. If it is appre- 
ciated that this type of generalized, un- 
costly survey is able to produce some 
information on trends and, in addition, 
if merchants can be induced to review 
their operations in the light of these 
findings, the justification will become 
apparent. 

One further precautionary note 
should be added. In considering this 
amalgam on New York State shoppers’ 
opinions, attitudes, and habits, note that 

1Gordon H. Stedman, “Determining Attitudes 


and Habits of Retail Shoppers,” Journat or Re- 
TAILING, fall 1951, p. 133. 
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no shopping surveys have been carried 
out in the larger cities such as New 
York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, et 
al. Correspondingly, all findings are 
subject to this limitation ; t.e., they re- 
flect conditions outside metropolises. 


Mrs. Average 


Since we are reporting customer re- 
actions, we must first determine who 
constitutes an average respondent. The 
typical shopper turns out to be a wo- 
man buying clothing and household 
goods for herself, husband, children, 
and home. Her household is composed 
of either three or four persons, and 
chances are seven out of eight that 
some member of her family owns a 
car. The chief breadwinner of the 
family is generally employed locally, 
although there is some variation ac- 
cording to size and location of the com- 
munity sampled. In the twenty small- 
est communities an average of 28 per 
cent were employed in a locality other 
than that of their residence. 

More than half of all the typical cus- 
tomer’s shopping is accomplished be- 
tween noon and five p.m.—this being 
true regardless of where she lives. 
There is about one chance in three that 
she does her shopping in the morning, 
although a somewhat larger percentage 
would prefer to do so. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the average 
respondent is the quality of fairness 
that she shows in expressing her atti- 
tudes and opinions. This is noteworthy 
because no questionnaire is identified 
by name. Given full latitude to grum- 
ble and disparage, she retains an ob- 
jectivity that is praiseworthy. Her 
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comments tend to be constructive ra- 
ther than destructive. Even on such 
touchy matters as prices, her attitude is 
that of one who knows the retail facts 
of life. 

Readers are enabled to gain a fur- 
ther insight into Mrs. Average by ob- 
serving her recommendations as to what 
she thinks most necessary to improve 
local stores and to make the home com- 
munity a better place for all to live. 
The one most needed item everywhere 
(except in Rye, where it has already 
been supplied) proved to be an increase 
in the number of off-street parking fa- 
cilities convenient to the stores. Other 
suggestions providing some notion of 
the range of feminine ingenuity in- 
clude: (1) branch of a large depart- 
ment store (assuring a variety of mer- 
chandise and a price and quality 
range), (2) an attractive restaurant 
and/or tea room, (3) more half-sizes 
and out-sizes, (4) improved recrea- 
tional opportunities for younger people, 
(5) improved store services (central 
parcel desk, rest rooms and lounge, 
baby sitters, gift wrap, and telephone 
orders). 


Buying away from home 


The previous shopping survey arti- 
cle in the JOURNAL OF RETAILING con- 
centrated on a comparison of the differ- 
ences between primary, secondary, and 
tertiary shopping centers. This article 
will group all responses so as to reflect 
opinions en masse. Although customer 
reactions are conditioned partly by the 
shopping facilities of their local com- 
munity, all customers are human ; hence 
all merchants must deal with problems 
which are broadly similar. 
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It will be recalled that one of the 
four major tenets underlying a shop- 
ping survey was to determine the fre- 
quency and, by broad inference, the 
extent of shopping away from home. 
Accordingly, in forty-seven communi- 
ties customers were first asked about 
the frequency with which they shopped 
outside their home community. To 
this question 46 per cent of all cus- 
tomers replied, “Yes, we often shop 
away from home,” although responses 
by individual communities varied from 
23 per cent to 80 per cent. The group 
which acknowledge seldom shopping 
away from home averaged 48 per cent 
of all respondents (with extremes 
ranging from 20 per cent to 61 per 
cent). In addition to those who either 
often or seldom left home to shop, an- 
other 6 per cent said they never did. 
This latter group presumably consisted 
of those who were satisfied with local 
stores or abstained from traveling for 
reasons of infirmity, health, idiosyn- 
crasy, or economics. Some of the out- 
ward movement from the home town 
undoubtedly stems from the fact that 
Americans tend to be_ peripatetic. 
Whatever the governing factor, it is 
likely that there will always be a sub- 
stantial group which will shop away 
from the too familiar stores of their 
own home town. But if almost half of 
all customers often shop elsewhere, is 
not the percentage unduly large? 
Would it not seem that some local 
trade, inexact in amount but presuma- 
bly large enough to be of significance, 
is being lost to neighboring communi- 
ties by merchant defaults ? 

Before discussing the reasons given 
by customers for shopping elsewhere, 
a correlative question arises. How 


much of the shopping away from home 
is done in person and how much of it 
is by mail order? In twenty-three com- 
munities the question was raised as to 
the frequency of ordering mechandise 
by mail. (It is interesting that there is 
surprisingly slight variation in re- 
sponses despite the size of the commu- 
nity in which the customer lives.) Ap- 
proximately one half of all customers 
said they seldom shopped by mail. The 
remainder (49 per cent) was divided in 
roughly equal proportion between those 
who never shopped by mail and those 
who often did so. Further investi- 
gation has been made to determine 
whether mail order signified to the cus- 
tomer buying from a catalogue or buy- 
ing through a newspaper. Since only 
six communities have been tested on 
this question, there is as yet incom- 
plete data on which to base any con- 
clusion. 


Wider variety 


The primary motivation mentioned 
by 65 per cent of the respondents for 
shopping trips away from home was 
the desire for a wider variety of mer- 
chandise. While it is illogical (even to 
customers) to assume that merchants 
in small centers could provide the wide 
selection of goods found where there 
are large concentrations of population, 
the mention of this as a causative fac- 
tor by so many women gives a basis for 
reflection. It would suggest that mer- 
chants do some soul searching in re- 
viewing their ideas about the merchan- 
dise they carry. Are their lines ade- 
quate? Could stocks be carried in more 
breadth but in less depth? Or should 
it be a question of fewer lines and 
greater depth? Does the total assort- 
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ment suffer from the fact that it never 
is complete, i.e., is there always too 
large a part on order? If so, could the 
weakness be a blunted stock control 
system which needs sharpening? Have 
the possibilities of quick reorder been 
fully investigated—air freight, for ex- 
ample? These and other questions will 
occur to a perceptive merchant in the 
face of the knowledge that 65 per cent 
of all customers mention wider variety 
as their primary cause for shopping 
away from home. Incidentally, lest 
the merchants in the larger markets 
shrug this off as a “hick town” prob- 
lem, they also have no basis for com- 
placency. Even in their localities some 
49 per cent of the customers claim they 
are looking for a “wider variety.” It is 
obvious that, since the planning of in- 
dividual inventories and assortments 
must be made at first hand, no broad 
panaceas can be suggested. 

Wider variety is, of course, not the 
only reason for shopping away from 
home. Additional motivations de- 
lineated by the customer are listed be- 
low. The more significant of these rea- 
sons will be treated as separate topics 
in the balance of this report. In several 
of the questions asked, a check list of 
responses was provided. Thirty-five 
communities are represented below in 
answering the question: 


Why do you shop outside your home 


community ? 
65% 
Haster patiting .............. 24% 
Miscellaneous ............... 15% 
Sales personnel .............. 11% 
11% 
13% 
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Prices and sizes 


Use of standardized questions per- 
mits a frequent cross check on the re- 
liability and consistency of response. 
For example, 35 per cent of the cus- 
tomers gave lower prices as one of the 
reasons motivating them to shop out 
of town; but would they react to prices 
in the same way if questioned solely 
about them? In another context, would 
they attach the same relative signifi- 
cance to this factor of prices at home 
in relation to those of other commu- 
nities? To test this customers were 
offered the opportunity to register their 
opinion in one of three categories: Did 
they think that home town prices were 
higher, lower, or the same as those 
prevailing elsewhere? 

Customers were fair in passing judg- 
ment. Slightly more than half of all 
respondents, 51 per cent, believed that 
local prices were the same as those else- 
where. This is especially significant 
since it is human nature to assume that 
“the grass is greener on the other side 
of the street.” To be sure, only 5 per 
cent judged home town prices lower 
than those prevailing elsewhere, and 44 
per cent thought them higher ; but the 
over-all picture is less biased and more 
objective than one might anticipate. 

Incidentally, some merchants are ex- 
tremely sensitive to any reflection on 
their pricing policy. In one community 
in which a higher-than-average pro- 
portion of customers rated local prices 
as high, the merchants’ reflex action 
was to prevent the shopping survey re- 
port from being made public. This 
ostrich-like attitude may salve the mer- 
chants’ pride, but it is unlikely to 
change the opinion of shoppers in that 
community. 
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What practical action can merchants 
take to improve customer viewpoints 
on their store prices? Once again this 
is a question which can be answered 
only in terms of individual stores, but 
there are several observations of a gen- 
eral character which can be made. Mer- 
chants must first realize that, although 
customer viewpoint is not necessarily 
based on fact, customers think it is and 
govern their actions accordingly. Keep- 
ing prices at a “reasonable” level is not 
enough. The merchant must also con- 
vince his customer that his prices are at 
least comparable to those in other areas 
—if in truth they are. Honest adver- 
tising and adroit display, if skillfully 
managed and consistently maintained, 
can help present the story to the con- 
sumer. Media must carry the convic- 
tion that prices are competitive not only 
within the community but with neigh- 
boring localities as well—if they are. 

What other action can merchants 
take? A suggestion may be made to the 
merchant who carries items of fair- 
traded merchandise. He errs if he as- 
sumes that his customers are automat- 
ically aware of what items sell at a 
fixed price. Does he make enough of 
the fact that prices on these fair-traded 
items are standard everywhere? 

Shopping surveys have also un- 
covered a customer irritation in the 
price situation which deserves special 
mention. Does the merchant realize the 
disservice he does to his reputation and 
that of the retail fraternity if he fea- 
tures sales of merchandise at lowered 
prices when he has insufficient stock to 
back up his promise of a bargain? Cus- 
tomers decoyed by a lure of low prices 
are doubly angered if unable to buy as 


they had anticipated. Yet one can as- 
sume only that the practice of advertis- 
ing “dishonest” bargain sales is preva- 
lent-—if one can judge from the recur- 
rence of this customer complaint. 

The third most important reason 
given by customers for shopping away 
from home is that of proper sizes (30 
per cent). The question of proper 
sizes is an affliction to both customer 
and merchant. Any realistic merchant 
would be the first to admit that he has 
no intention of stocking the necessary 
sizes to suit every customer. He will 
also admit that sizes are not standard- 
ized among various lines, particularly 
in the apparel field. This would place 
the fault in the hands of the manufac- 
turer—with whom an argument by the 
customer would be futile. But what 
might happen if all retailers jointly 
protested to the manufacturer? Stand- 
ardized sizes have been established in 
many other industries. Why do soft 
goods lag behind? 


Parking 


The next most frequently mentioned 
reason for shopping away from home 
is that of local parking conditions (24 
per cent). The relative ease with which 
shoppers can now visit neighboring 
communities has led to a distinct trans- 
formation in retailing habits. It has 
meant greater competition for each 
local merchant and greater latitude in 
choice for each customer. 

The fundamental cause of this major 
change is the automobile. It has 
created the necessity for planned high- 
ways, better regulated traffic flow, and 
adequate parking facilities which are 
conveniently located. 
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In the long run, the merchant is the 
one who stands to lose most from a 
profit standpoint if the local parking 
problem is not solved. It does no good 
to hide behind the assertion that all 
customers expect to be able to drive to 
the very door and park. If the customer 
is repeatedly baffled in her attempt 
to park at least near the store, she will 
go elsewhere to shop. Repeated studies 
of downtown business areas have 
shown that, over a period of time and 
on a relative basis, real estate valua- 
tions are declining in many downtown 
districts which have taken no action to 
solve the parking and traffic problem. 
One cannot ignore the fact that the 
spontaneous appearance of suburban 
shopping centers of all sizes has been 
due in considerable degree to the exist- 
ence and magnitude of the parking 
problem in downtown districts. What 
is too frequently overlooked is that a 
parallel situation is also developing in 
the smaller communities. 

To ascertain more of consumer re- 
action about automobiles and their rela- 
tion to shopping, three questions were 
included in many shopping surveys. 
To the first, responses indicate that the 
great majority of households own a 
car. A sequential question then asked 
was, “Do you use your car for shop- 
ping?” In the largest communities 
sampled, 69 per cent said yes; in the 
next smaller group of communities yes 
responses jumped to 77 per cent; in 
the smallest localities 79 per cent said 
they used their car for shopping. A 
third question then revealed that dis- 
satisfaction with parking conditions 
was almost universal but that it oc- 
curred in an inverse ratio with the 
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above figures. This is not so incon- 
sistent as it might appear on the sur- 
face, since in the largest communities 
there exist such alternate methods of 
transportation as bus lines, subways, 
and railroads. In any event, the pre-. 
ponderance of dissatisfaction with 
parking conditions should give the mer- 
chant and the city fathers some cause 
for sleepless nights. In even the small- 
est communities, 67 per cent said they 
were dissatisfied with local parking con- 
ditions. In the largest, this figure grew 
to 81 per cent. 

All is not gloom, however, since 
parking is one problem for which there 
is a solution. It is not easy, it is not 
cheap, nor is it a cure-all. A parking 
solution needs engineering know-how, 
plenty of prior planning, and, most of 
all, a co-operative attitude on the part 
of affected interests. One must only 
mention such examples as Garden City 
or White Plains to know that, over a 
period of time, careful planning and 
decisive action can lick the problem. 
Furthermore, there can be a pay-off in 
the form of increased store volume. 

Population and automobile owner- 
ship and usage are all on the increase ; 
unless steps are taken, congestion will 
also increase. There are many condi- 
tions over which store owners have 
little control, but this is not applicable 
to the economic strangulation resulting 
from traffic congestion and lack of 
parking space. By joint action mer- 
chants can help to forestall what is now 
only a grim premonition. If they are 
unwilling to act, they may find that 
their customers will render an unfavor- 
able verdict. 
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Salespeople 


A question on the characteristics of 
salespeople provides much food for 
thought. Ratings on six different quali- 
ties range from 68 per cent to 96 per 
cent. In the largest localities sampled, 
salespeople, on the average, rate some- 
what lower than they do in small com- 
munities. For example, only 74 per 
cent of the customers in large centers 
considered store employees sufficiently 
familiar with the merchandise they sell 
as against 82 per cent in smaller cen- 


ters. As for being prompt in approach- 


ing the customer, sales personnel are 
favorably rated by only 62 per cent in 
major centers; elsewhere the figure is 
74 per cent. The personality character- 
istics of employees in small commu- 
nities again are rated better than are 
those of their larger counterparts (86 
per cent vs. 79 per cent). This may re- 
flect personal acquaintance or a more 
continuing contact between the cus- 
tomer and the salesperson. In any case, 
pleasantness is a decided asset for the 
small community store. However, 
there is no differentiation by customers 
of large or small communities in the 
characteristics of neatness and cleanli- 
ness in salespeople (96 per cent). 
While shoppers have extended a 
fairly cordial over-all personnel ap- 
praisal, every customer knows that on 
occasion she has been accorded dis- 
courteous and unsatisfactory treatment. 
Continuance of such incidents means 
lost sales for the future. It is not in- 
consistent to have customers judge 
salespeople favorably while simultane- 
ously recommending that further or 
continuing sales training is in order. 


There was no attempt in these shop- 
ping surveys to measure selling ability 
per se. It is an open secret that retail 
selling productivity has declined con- 
siderably from that once prevailing— 
positing wide variation between stores 
and individuals. There is no inten- 
tion in these writings to discuss either 
the utility or futility of salespeople. 
Obviously much will depend upon the 
nature of the individual operation. It 
is inconceivable that high fashion spe- 
cialty stores could do without the 
services of a salesperson. On_ the 
other hand, in certain departments 
much more could be done with display 
to improve or supplement the efficiency 
of salespeople. In this argument some 
confusion has undoubtedly arisen be- 
cause of an unclear distinction between 
self-service and_ self-selection. The 
former would more closely approxi- 
mate the super market system, whereas 
the latter technique can be used in ap- 
propriate spots without annulling the 
salesmanship principle. For example, 
one successful department store opera- 
tor, a self-selection exponent, estab- 
lishes as a_ basic prerequisite “an 
adequate selection of merchandise, 
effectively displayed.” To make self- 
selection effective he also predicated 
sufficient well-equipped personnel to 
exercise suggestive selling and trading 
up, to give competent advice, and to 
assist in closing.” Thus it would seem 
that the basic problem of the merchant 
is primarily that of making the most 
efficient and productive use of his sales- 
people. While training is not the com- 
plete answer, it certainly is one step in 
any well-rounded management pro- 
gram for greater efficiency. 
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Store appearance and display 


Previous sections of this article have 
dealt primarily with an elaboration of 
customers’ reasons for shopping away 
from home. In order to conclude this 
summary, several other survey findings 
will be briefly mentioned. The first 
deals with the physical building. Cus- 
tomers who were sampled take a some- 
what dim view of store appearance. 
Fifty-three per cent thought that, in 
regard to being modern, stores should 
be characterized as fair or bad. Mer- 
chants in general are honest enough to 
admit that there is some ground for 
this appraisal—particularly about the 
other fellow’s store. 

One of the difficulties involved in 
any modernization is the fact that mer- 
chants frequently do not own the build- 
ings in which their stores are located. 
As a consequence, if landlords refuse 
to share in any capital expense for 
physical improvement or to make ap- 
propriate leasing arrangements, the 
merchant is faced with the whole bur- 
den of modernizing. This situation has 
occasionally been used as an excuse for 
lack of action of any kind—but is not 
this ‘all or nothing” view unnecessarily 
arbitrary? There are degrees of mod- 
ernization which can be accomplished 
without undue expenditure and yet rep- 
resent some improvement. Consider the 
interior and exterior appearance of a 
store. It is still possible, for example, 
to brighten the store by certain actions 
which do not necessitate structural 
change. In this category fall such sug- 
gestions as new paint, better color har- 
mony, a new look in lighting, a change 
in display fixtures, and flooring. 

Allied with any idea of moderniza- 
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tion is the unconscious impact on cus- 
tomers of store appearance. Is it not 
an unpleasant shock to learn that only 
71 per cent of all customers rated local 
stores as good in regard to the ele- 
mental factor of being clean? It is ob-. 
vious that all the modernization in the 
world will not be effective if the physi- 
cal store property is not kept clean. 
Another facet of store appearance is 
that of display. This is a broad sub- 
ject encompassing interior and store 
window appearance as well as the use 
of display as an advertising medium. 
Shopping survey opinion would seem 
to indicate that window display is 
somewhat more important to the cus- 
tomer than is usually credited. Since 
a customer quickly passes by a store 
window, display must be outstanding 
to catch her attention. Some idea of 
the value placed on windows may be 
gathered from the statement that the 
front five feet of a store building ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the total rental. 
Another supporting fact is that large 
New York City department stores are 
currently using some 16 per cent of 
their promotional dollar on window dis- 


play. 


Store windows 


The surveys also included two ques- 
tions bearing on night shopping. In 
large communities some 78 per cent of 
those surveyed like to window shop at 
night; in smaller communities the fig- 
ure was 69 per cent. Although this 
would clearly indicate the desire for 
night window shopping, only 56 per 
cent of the customers actually did win- 
dow shop at night. This is, however, 
a chicken and egg question. Do cus- 
tomers not window shop at night be- 
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cause of lack of illumination, or are 
windows and display not lighted be- 
cause customers do not do night win- 
dow shopping? Merchants must decide 
this question for themselves, but the 
survey findings show that more than 
seven of ten women (73 per cent) 
would like to be able to window shop 
at night. The objection has been made 
by certain of the smaller upstate mer- 
chants that they do not intend to warm 
up Main Street on a cold winter night 
by store lighting when their sensible 
customers are remaining indoors. This 
is an oversimplification, since these 
merchants are not considering their 
customers’ mental modus operandi. 
Buying is not an automatic action. A 
psychologist would explain that moti- 
vation for the final, decisive buying 
step derives from action of the con- 
scious and unconscious mind based on 
various prior considerations of neces- 
sity, price, information, attraction, or 
past experience. Any factor which will 
make this buying process easier de- 
serves some thought. Few merchants 
are doing such a volume of business 
that they can afford to reject considera- 
tion of any particular form of adver- 
tising—whether it heats Main Street 
or not. 

In order to get more information on 
display, customers were asked if they 
thought merchandise in store windows 
should carry price tags. Affirmative 
answers were given by nearly seven out 
of eight shoppers, regardless of the size 
of the community where each resided. 
This, obviously, does not mean that 
storekeepers must rush to price tag 
every item in the window. They should 
clearly recognize, however, the infer- 
ence that customers are desirous of con- 


siderable information (including price) 
before they make up their minds about 
buying. Once again price tagging is 
merely a method of making it easier for 
the customer to buy. If an item is 
clearly price tagged and if allied in- 
formation is available either through 
labeling or the salesperson, the pre- 
selling process will be facilitated. It is 
not customary, for example, to buy a 
new type of cooking utensil without 
knowing or asking whether it will 
polish, how much it holds, and whether 
it will clean easily, as well as its cost. 

One last question dealt with such 
store services as credit facilities, de- 
livery, and adjustment policies. Each 
could be rated either in a good, fair, or 
bad category. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize about the responses since store 
practice is notoriously unstandardized. 
In regard to credit facilities, particu- 
larly in the large communities, custom- 
ers generally afforded a very good 
rating (88 per cent). Too few stores 
maintain delivery service to provide an 
opportunity for extensive comment or 
reliable judgment, but in twenty-three 
localities only 16 per cent termed it 
bad. 


Adjustments 


In regard to adjustment policies, 
customers were vociferous, some 42 
per cent rating them bad or only fair. 
The problem of returns represents a 
headache of varying proportions for 
all stores—but it is a problem which 
must somehow be faced either on a 
liberal or a tight basis. A liberal policy 
is entirely appropriate if it does not 
unduly reduce profits. Per contra, a 
tight policy is equally acceptable, but on 

(Continued on page 148) 
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BOOK NOTES’ 


Facts in Food and Grocery Distribu- 
tion as of January 1953. New 
York: The Progressive Grocer, 
26 pages. No charge. 


For the fourteenth successive year, food 
store sales showed an increase over the 
previous year. Their $40 billion sales in 1952 
represented a 7.4 per cent gain over 195i, 
the largest percentage sales gain made by 
any group of retailers in 1952. 

Food stores with sales in excess of $200,- 
000 enjoyed a particularly good year profit- 
wise in 1952. Their operating figures as a 
per cent of net sales were: gross margin, 
16.06 per cent; total expenses, 10.62 per cent; 
net operating profit, 5.44 per cent. Their 
other income amounted to .04 per cent, giving 
them a net profit of 5.48 per cent. Food 
stores with annual sales under $200,000 in 
1952 fared only slightly worse profitwise than 
their larger competitors (5.17 per cent). 

The productivity of food store workers in 
1952 varied by size and type of store. For 
example, in food stores with annual sales 
from $50,000 to $99,999, the annual sales per 
full-time employee amounted to $27,445. In 
stores with annual sales of $500,000 or more, 
this figure jumped to $43,554, an increase of 
almost 60 per cent. Again, in food stores 
with complete self-service, the annual sales 
per full-time employee were $45,645. In 
stores with clerk service, this figure fell to 
$35,462, a drop of over 22 per cent. 

Every retailer—food and nonfood—should 
find this report extremely worthwhile read- 
ing. The Progressive Grocer, in compiling 
these operating figures and making them 
available to the trade, is doing a fine job. 


Fairchild’s 1953 Financial Manual. 
New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1953, 117 pages, $7.50. 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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The latest edition of Fairchild’s Financial 
Manual has just been made available. It . 
lists the financial statements of 334 leading 
firms, including department, specialty, home 
furnishings, variety, and mail order stores; 
and apparel and accessory, hosiery and knit 
underwear, shoe and leather, and textile 
manufacturers. The data given for each 
firm includes: (1) address, (2) type of 
product, (3) offices, (4) directors, (5) an- 
nual sales and net profits for the past ten 
years, (6) income account, (7) assets, (8) 
liabilities, and (9) statistical summary. 


Highlights of Operating Experience of 
Men’s Wear Stores in 1952, by 
Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr., 
E. O. Schaller, and T. Dart Ells- 
worth. New York: Men‘s Wear 
Magazine, 1953, 15 pages. No 
charge. 


Men’s wear stores across the nation fared 
better in 1952 than in 1951. Their sales were 
generally higher with operating expenses 
down and net profit up. Stores in the Cleve- 
land and Chicago Federal Reserve Districts 
made the best net profit showings and those 
in the Dallas District the poorest. 

The data are divided according to annual 
sales volume into five store groups. Tabula- 
tions for each store group includes: (1) 
operating statement; (2) percentage distri- 
bution of sales by month; (3) percentage 
distribution of publicity costs by month; (4) 
beginning of the month stock-sales ratios; 
and (5) miscellaneous, merchandising, per- 
sonnel, rental, and productivity data. 

The report was prepared by the Research 
Division of the New York University School 
of Retailing in co-operation with the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnish- 
ers. It was financed under a grant from 
Men’s Wear magazine. 
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Hotel Operations in 1952. New York: 
Horwath and Horwath, 1953, 48 
pages. No charge. 


This is the twenty-first annual study of 
the financial results of hotel operations. Fig- 
ures from 100 hotels throughout the country, 
which account for 10 per cent of the sales 
volume of the hotel industry, have been com- 
piled for this study. 

Comparisons of 1952 results with those of 
1951 indicate: (1) Profits before taxes were 
greater while profits after taxes decreased. 
(2) Transient hotels under 500 rooms did not 
show as good a trend of earnings as either 
the large city transient or residential hotels, 
when measured by either of the two yard- 
sticks: the number of times the average room 
rate was earned or the percentage of house 
profit to room sales. (3) Food sales in- 
creased at a faster rate than room sales or 
beverage sales. Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


Lilly Digest of Retail Drugstore In- 
come and Expense Statements for 
1952. Indianapolis: Eli Lilly and 
Company, 1952, 46 pages. No 
charge. 


Here is a summary of the operating ex- 
perience of 1,305 retail drugstores in 1952. 
The report shows that, in comparison to the 
figures for 1951: (1) drugstores had higher 
sales (a new high) ; (2) the per cent of sales 
devoted to employee wages and rent de- 
creased; (3) total expenses, on the other 
hand, increased; (4) gross margins are up; 
(5) stock turnover rate showed a slight 
increase. 

The report is well organized and presents 
a clear picture of important data. The in- 
formation in the current Lilly Digest will be 
very valuable to drugstore operators. 

Sanford J. Zimmerman 


Walkouts by Shoppers 
(Continued from page 134) 


ing ; yet its customers did not purchase 
33 per cent of the items they had 
planned to buy. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the reasons given by this store’s 
shoppers for not making wanted pur- 
chases were concerned with merchan- 
dise failures. Merchandise stocks bet- 
ter adjusted to consumer demand 
might have resulted in this store in- 
creasing its actual sales up to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

As a group, the six stores might 
have more than doubled their actual 
sales if they had carried the proper 
stocks of merchandise. 


Shopper loyalty 


There is exceedingly little store loy- 
alty among shoppers. Actually, they 
tend to buy most from the store or 
stores where they feel that they obtain 
the friendliest service and most value 
for their money. As a result no store 
surveyed sold all the shoppers leav- 
ing its premises most of the merchan- 
dise they had purchased during the 
past year. Store E was high in this re- 


spect with 61 per cent of its shoppers 
making most of their purchases within 
its doors during the year. It was the 
only one of the six stores with a major- 
ity of its shoppers falling into this 
category.” Only 19 per cent of Store 
F’s shoppers made most of their pur- 
chases there. 


Don’t guess—ask 

The findings of this survey demon- 
strate once again that a store does not 
have to guess about its shoppers. If 
asked properly, the shoppers will gladly 
provide the store with complete in- 
formation all about themselves—who 
they are, where they come from, how 
many persons there are in their fami- 
lies, how old they are, how much 
money they earn, when it is most con- 
venient for them to shop, the kinds of 
merchandise they need and want, what 
they like and dislike about the store 
and its competitors, and whatever else 
the store needs to know about its 
customers in order to operate more 
efficiently. 


2One 34th Street store had 71 per cent of its 
shoppers in this category. 
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1952 Furniture Store Operating Ex- 
periences, by Ira D. Anderson. 
Chicago: National Retail Furni- 
ture Association, 1953, 32 pages. 
No price stated. 


In 1952 furniture stores generally had 
slightly higher sales, approximately the same 
gross margins, and substantially greater 
operating costs than in 1951. The resulting 
drop in net operating profit was partially 
offset by a marked increase in “other income” 
in the form of income from credit service 
charges. Despite the latter gain, their net 
profit was about one percentage point lower 
in 1952 than the previous year. 

The report was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ira D. Anderson, chairman 
of the Marketing Department, School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. The 
tabulations were supervised by Professor 
Albert Haring, School of Business, Indiana 
University. 

Both the administrative staff and the mem- 
bers of the National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation are to be congratulated for the united 
effort which made this fine report possible. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1952, by Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Boston: Bureau 
of Business Research, Bulletin 
#139, Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1953, vi+64 pages. 
$5.00. 


The thirty-third annual Harvard report on 
department and specialty store operating re- 
sults analyzes store margins, expenses, and 
profits for 442 firms in the United States 
and Canada, which operate a total of 637 
Stores. 

One of the sections of chief interest in this 
annual report is Section III, “Production 
Unit Expense Comparisons.” This section 
describes and illustrates procedures for ex- 
pense classification and control and presents 
some tentative productivity comparisons for 
about twenty expense centers in stores with 
sales over $1 million. 

Highlights of the findings are: (1) Store 
profits in 1952 repeated the drab performance 
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of 1951. (2) There was a rise in the number 
of transactions and an improvement in the 
rate of stock turn. (3) Some gains were 
shown in employee productivity. i 

Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


Operating Results of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1952, by E. 
Raymond Corey. Boston: Har- 
vard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1953, 
vi+30 pages. $2.00. 


Forty-four limited price variety chains sub- 
mitted data for the preparation of this report. 
These firms operated 6,120 stores and ac- 
counted for about 90 per cent of all variety 
chain sales in 1952. 

Compared to 1951, the report reveals that 
in 1952 these 44 variety chains had increased 
sales, a slightly lower gross margin per cent, 
greater total expenses, and a lower net profit. 
Specific expense items showing the greatest 
percentage increases included: (1) deprecia- 
tion of fixtures and equipment; (2) miscel- 
laneous expenses; and (3) light, water, and 
power. Total payrolls were also one-half of 
a percentage point higher. 

A new feature of this year’s excellent re- 
port is a tabulation showing the segregated 
results of the soda fountain, luncheonette, 
and restaurant business of these variety 
chains. 


The Newspaper Press Directory, 1953. 
London: Benn Brothers Limited, 
754 pages. $9.50. 


Here is a comprehensive guide to the 
newspapers, periodicals, directories, and house 
magazines published in the United Kingdom 
and Eire. It includes, in addition to a com- 
plete index of these publications, indices for 
(1) Newspapers, London, (2) Newspapers, 
Provincial, (3) Periodicals, (4) General 
Periodicals, (5) Trade and Technical Peri- 
odicals, (6) Directories and Annuals, and 
(7) Trade Services and Organizations. It 
also provides an index of the Overseas Press, 
in which is listed the leading publications in 
most of the countries outside of the United 
Kingdom. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Customer Viewpoint as Guide 
(Continued from page 144) 

the pragmatic basis that it does not 

drive away too many good customers. 

Studies from such authoritative 
sources as New York University School 
of Retailing have indicated that one of 
the primary reasons for a costly ad- 
justment policy is that some stores do 
not maintain adequate records. As a 
result, when returns are proportion- 
ately large or frequent, retailers are 
not aware either of the degree of legiti- 
mate expense or of the underlying rea- 
sons. In one store, for example, it was 
discovered that establishing a very 
short time limit on returns automat- 
ically reduced the number of adjust- 
ments. Elsewhere it has been found 
that special promotions often lead to 
handling inferior quality merchandise 
with resultant large returns. Inade- 
quate, delayed, or unsatisfactory serv- 
ice on appliances has been found an- 
other basis for what is not essentially a 
matter of adjustment but which may 
become so. Other possibilities include 
misleading advertising which oversells 
a customer on product claims or the 
action of overzealous salespeople. Re- 
gardless of the cause for returns and 
consequent necessity for adjustment, it 
is evident that only a good record sys- 
tem can identify the trouble spots. 
Prevention is ever less expensive than 
the cure. 

One last factor which has been re- 
vealed by customer comment has a 
tone of irony. Certain customers who 
pay cash ask why stores do not provide 
equal treatment in the matter of ad- 
justments. They claim that some cus- 
tomers maintain charge accounts solely 
because they are thus assured of bet- 
ter service in the matter of refunds and 
adjustinents. Some cash customers 


even suggest that they should receive 
a bonus payment for not making it 
necessary for the store to carry charge 
accounts which make the refund proc- 
ess more binding. Regardless of what 
policy a store may choose as appro- 
priate, the store must not overlook the 
fact that a policy of ungracious ad- 
justment is an exasperation to a cus- 
tomer ; one irritated customer can make 
more noise than a host of satisfied 
patrons. 


Summary 


This article has reported briefly on 
generalized attitudes of New York 
State customers as reflected in a series 
of similar shopping surveys. These dis- 
closures of customer viewpoints should 
provide merchants with much food for 
thought. Market research can be in- 
formally practiced by merchants who 
appreciate even the value of unclassi- 
fied information, regardless of source. 
The growing trend of large stores to 
investigate the human factor within and 
without their operations will point a 
path small stores could judiciously pur- 
sue. It has been said that retailing is 
one operation in which there are no 
secrets. Successful formulae have long 
been established and ample statistical 
data are available. It remains only for 
the merchant to apply his energies, har- 
ness his imagination, and, above all, 
interpret correctly the action and inter- 
action of the human element. It is es- 
sential that merchants plan their opera- 
tions with customer viewpoint in mind. 
Customer viewpoint may or may not be 
based on merchandising facts, but the 
customer believes it is and shops ac- 
cordingly. It is her opinion, not the 
merchant’s, that determines her buy- 
ing attitudes and habits. 
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